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CHRIS  ms  CAROL  FOR  THE  DOG 


This  is  a carol  for  the  dog 
that  long  ago  in  Bethlehem 
saw  shepherds  running  towards  the  town 
and  followed  than# 

He  trotted  stiffly  at  their  heels; 
he  sniffed  the  lambs  that  th^  were  bringing; 
he  heard  the  herald  angels  sing, 
yet  did  not  know  i/diat  they  were  singing# 

ViTith  tail  erect  and  tilted  ears 
he  trotted  through  the  stable  door# 

He  saw  the  shepherds  kneeling  low 
upon  the  floor# 

He  found  Saint  Joseph  watching  by 
Our  La(^  with  her  newborn  Bey, 
and  being  only  dog,  he  wagged 
his  tail  for  joy# 

There  stationed  by  the  Baby*s  crib 
he  kept  good  guard  through  the  long  night, 
with  ears  throvm  back  and  muzzle  high 
and  both  eyes  bright# 
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V/hen  the  three  tall  kings  came  at  last 
|i  he  barked  a warning  to  each  one, 

then  took  his  stand  beside  the  Child, 
his  duty  done. 

Down  into  Egypt  went  the  dog 
when  Herod  slew  the  innocents. 

He  was  not  wise.  He  did  not  know 
why,  whither,  nor  whence, 

but  only,  being  dog,  he  knew 
to  follow  when  the  Family  led 
to  Egypt  or  to  Nazareth. 

And  no  one  said 

a word  about  the  sharp-nosed  dog 
who  stuck  close  to  the  Family  then. 

And  yet,  there  must  have  been  a dog. 

This  is  a song  for  him.  Amen. 

—Sister  Maris  Stella,  C.S.J, 

(From  FROST  FOR  SAINT  BRIGID  by  Sister  Maris  Stella, 
copyright  19it9  by  Sheed  & Ward,  Inc,,  New  York) 
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MESSAGE  FROM  ANNETTE  DINSMORE 


Each  year  one  or  more  populal*  songs  come  out  with  Christmas  themes#  Some 
of  these  are  ridiculous  nmbers  that  soon  die— "All  I Want  for  Christmas  Is 
Ify  IWo  Front  Teeth"— "I  Saw  Mama  Kissing  Santa  Claus"— "Santa  Baby"  and  the 
like#  This  year  the  teen-agers  are  all  singing,  "I  Want  Eddie  Fisher  for 
Christmas"  and  we  are  wondering  how  Eddie  feels  to  be  thought  of  as  a prize 
package#  Eddie  Fisher  is  a popular  radio  singer  and  his  recordings  are  selling 
with  steadily  increasing  volume# 

Only  occasionally  does  the  listening  public  accept  a Christmas  song 
•vdiole-^ieartedly,  but  a few  have  lived  and  will  probably  take  their  place  beside 
the  traditional  Christmas  carols#  These  are  ones  that  have  some  fundamental 
merit  in  lyric  and  music  such  as  "White  Christmas"  and  "Rudolph  the  Red-^osed 
Reindeer" • 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  ‘>VJhite  Christmas"  will  survive#  It  expresses 
the  longing  we  have  all  e:q)erienced  for  Christmases  we  used  to  know  and  the 
pictures  painted  here  are  familiar  to  most  of  us#  The  Tfdiole  is  set  to  music 
that  has  charm  and  a melocfy  that  can  be  easily  harmonized  in  chorus# 

It  seems  equally  likely  that  "Rudolph  the  Red-Nosed  Reindeer"  will  be 
sung  hy  our  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren#  Rudolph  has  won  the  hearts 
of  children  for  a number  of  years  now#  The  tune  is  cheery  and  the  story  points 
a happy  moral  vAien  Santa  singles  out  Rudolph  who  has  been  unhappily  rejected  hy 
the  other  reindeer  children  because  of  his  shiriy,  red  nose*  Santa  asks  him  to 
lead  his  sleigh  and  light  the  way  with  his  nose#  This  is  high  honor  indeed— 
much  to  be  enviedl 

Yet  as  Chrislmas  Day  approaches,  the  age-old  carols  are  heard  everywhere  and 
these  tell  the  story  of  Christmas  better  than  ary  words  we  can  use  here#  If 
^ you  find  yourself  overwhelmed  ly  the  rush  of  preparations  and  anxious  about 
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last-minute  details,  review  some  of  our  familiar  carols  and  let  them  recreate 
for  you  the  spirit  of  this  season* 

In  spite  of  the  ccmraercialism  lAiiich  we  deplore,  great  masses  of  people  are 
thinking  of  others  now*  Each  man,  woman  and  child  is  giving  time,  energy  and 
material  things  to  those  who  hold  some  meaning  for  him  in  his  life*  Here  is  a 
povifer  that  cannot  be  denied*  The  strength  of  friendship  stretching  across  miles 
can  help  to  create  that  longed-for  ’’peace  on  earth,  good— will  toward  men*” 
’’Whatever  else  be  lost  among  the  years. 

Let  us  keep  Christmas— Its  meaning  never  ends, 

Wliatever  doubts  assail  us,  or  what  fears. 

Let  us  hold  close  this  day— remembering  friends*” 

Merry  Christinas  and  Happy  New  Year  to  all  of  you* 


Annette  B*  Dinsmore 


' . ?.i 


GOING  FISHING 


Robert  J*  Snithdas 

When  Captain  Ben  of  the  Sunry  Day  invited  members  of  our  Light  Buoy  fishing 
club  to  be  his  guests  on  a midwinter  fishing  jaunt,  it  caused  a considerable  stir 
of  excitement  and  apprehension.  January  is  the  heart  of  the  cod-fishing  season, 
when  the  "big  ones"  come  rolling  in  from  the  deep  seaj  but  it  is  also  the  coldest 
month  of  the  year  fraught  with  storms  and  unpredictable  squalls.  We  all  thought 
of  the  biting  winds,  the  stinging  spray,  the  bitter  cold  of  the  open  Atlantic. 

Only  four  of  us  decided  to  accept  the  invitation^  everyone  else  gave  an  involuntary 
shiver  and  declined. 

I still  remember  that  Saturday  morning,  almost  a year  ago,  when  we  drove 
out  to  the  pier  at  Sheepshead  Bay.  The  sun  came  out  of  notdiere,  bright  and  clear; 
but  the  air  was  sharp  as  a knife  in  spite  of  all  our  layers  of  winter  clothing. 
Ihen,  as  we  neared  the  water’s  edge,  the  sun  vanished  behind  a veil  of  fleecy 
gray  clouds— and  it  began  to  snow! 

When  we  climbed  aboard  the  crtaiser  we  found  that  her  decks  were  slippery 
with  ice.  Wet  snow,  sifting  lightly  over  the  timbers,  melted  and  then  froze  into 
a thin,  smooth  film.  Our  rubber  boots  seemed  to  be  of  no  protection  to  our  feet; 
our  toes  tingled  and  curled  with  the  cold,  ^y  the  time  the  moorings  were  cast 
away,  most  of  the  fishermen  aboard  had  hurriedly  rigged  their  tackle  and  dis- 
appeared into  the  shelter  of  the  cabin.  The  cabin  was  warm  and  cozy,  full  of  the 
tang  of  wood-smoke  coming  from  an  old  stove,  but  by  this  time  we  were  so  chilled 
that  it  was  impossible  to  thaw  out  completely. 

The  sea  was  surprisingly  calm.  Ihe  Sunny  Day  slipped  along  smoothly,  barely 
dipping  her  bow  whenever  the  snail  waves  struck  against  her  sides.  As  we  passed 
the  last  buoy  of  the  channel  and  swung  out  to  open  water,  the  snow  stopped  falling 


and  a weak  sun  broke  through  the  overcast.  An  hour  later  we  dropped  anchor  at 
Seabright,  the  fishing-grounds  off  the  New  Jersey  coast,  and  the  whistle  sounded 
for  ’’lines  downl” 

!Ihe  first  fifteen  minutes  of  fishing  were  far  from  being  comfortable*  There 
were  no  fish;  the  icy  water,  dripping  from  our  lines,  made  our  fingers  stiff,  and 
there  was  just  enough  wind  to  send  the  spindrift  breaking  over  us  in  cold,  sharp 
spray.  At  this  point,  however,  a miracle  seemed  to  happen:  we  struck  a school  of 
whiting  and  ling  unexpectedly.  Poles  bent,  reels  spun,  and  everyone  seemed  sud- 
denly happy* 

I have  always  regarded  ling  and  whiting  as  being  stupid;  it  takes  absolutely 
no  effort  to  catch  than,  because  they  simply  swallow  any  bait  that  dances  in  the 
water#  "When  you  feel  a soft  tug  on  your  line,  you  immediately  know  that  one  of 
them  has  taken  your  hook,  and  there  is  no  need  to  strike  upward  with  your  pole  in 
order  to  set  the  hook.  Several  times  I had  to  take  two  fishes  from  ity  line; 
another  fisherman,  using  three  hooks,  evidently  had  even  more  work  than  he  had 
expected.  The  excitement  of  catching  lasted  for  nearly  three  hours;  we  began  to 
feel  so  warm  and  energetic  that  we  all  stripped  off  our  foul-weather  jackets  and 
heavy  pea-coats. 

Only  two  cod  were  taken  during  the  afternoon;  but  these  proved  to  be  small 
and  disappointing,  not  at  all  representative  of  the  tribe  of  finny  giants  so 
popular  on  the  winter  fishing-grounds.  Captain  Ben  had  a theory  about  this:  he 
told  us  that  the  tautog,  or  blackfish,  had  stayed  later  than  usual  that  year,  and 
that  the  cod  would  never  come  near  the  waters  where  they  were  feeding.  Still,  I 
have  learned  that  it  is  almost  a truism  that  whatever  happens  on  a fishing  trip, 
any  fisherman  will  defend  himself  by  rigging  an  alibi  to  explain  it.  Fishermen 
are  notorious  liars  vdien  it  comes  to  their  favorite  pastime;  lying  almost  seons 
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to  be  an  occupational  disease  with  th^n* 

About  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  skies  began  to  darken;  a chill  wind 
began  to  blow  from  the  souths  gaining  force  with  every  minute#  Ihe  short-wave 
radio  reported  a storm  was  brewing— probably  heavy  rain  or  a light  snow#  Captain 
Ben  decided  to  hoist  anchor  and  return  to  the  bay#  Ihree  short,  vibrant  blasts 
on  the  horn— "lines  ipl"  Then  the  motors  gave  a shudder  and  throbbed  back  to  life; 
the  Sunny  shook  herself  and  began  to  move  westward  toward  the  Rockaways  and  hornet 
This  was  the  signal  to  dismantle  our  roda  and  reels,  to  pack  our  tackle- 
boxes  again,  and  to  begin  coxmting  our  catches#  Most  of  us  had  taken  fifteen  or 
twenty  ling  and  whiting;  a few  could  claim  larger  catches#  No  one  was  disappointed 
or  dissatisfied;  it  had  been  the  kind  of  day  every  fish^mian  dreams  about,  even 
though  it  had  begun  in  a flurry  of  snowflakes# 

As  we  entered  the  channel  leading  into  Sheep  shead  Bay,  rain  began  to  fall 
in  heavy,  scattered  drops.  Soon  it  was  coming  in  a steady  dowipour;  the  rising 
wind  drove  it  against  the  cabin  in  a slanting  sheet  of  water#  But  no  one  seoaed 
to  canplain— it  had  been  a splendid  day  for  fishing# 

— ooOoo— • 
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DEFROSTED  SANTA 


Inez  Robb 

It  occurs  to  me  that  at  least  sane  of  the  lawlessness,  violence  and  surly 
behavior  from  -v^iich  this  nation  suffers  in  mid-century  stems  directly  from  well- 
nigh  intolerable  commercial  pressures  to  which  the  citizen  is  constantly  essposedo 

^7  nature  I am  a cheerful,  peace-at— almost -any-^price  Milquetoast.  But  here 
I am,  seething  with  rage  as  the  result  of  a slow,  thi’ee*^eek  burn  over,  of  all 
things,  Santa  Claus. 

At  the  moment  if  I had  a gun,  weren’t  terrified  of  firearms  and  could  hit 
a barn  door  at  four  paces,  I would  hie  myself  six  miles  down  the  pike  to  a gift 
shoppe  and  start  shooting  out  the  lights. 

Ihe  target  li^ts  are  on  two  Christmas  trees,  fully  decked,  with  which  the 
shoppe  has  been  calling  attention  to  itself  ever  since  October  1.  One  stands 
in  the  shoppe  window  and  the  other  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  it. 

Biis  country  is  hardened  to  the  corner cialization  of  Christmas  and  the 
gena:*al  bankruptcy  that  attends  it.  But  the  hucksters  have,  until  now,  refrained 
fron  lowering  the  boom  until  mid-November.  By  that  time  man  is  braced  for  the 
canmercial  onslaught,  the  store  windows  wrapped  in  tinsel  and  a Santa  on  every 
street  corner. 

But  if  this  gift  shoppe  display  is  a portent  of  things  to  come,  a sign 
that  the  hucksters  are  about  to  jump  the  gun  and  bear  down  on  Christmas  before 
the  Halloween  pumpkins  are  made  into  pies^  then  it  is  time  to  man  the  barricades. 

I don’t  know  how  it  is  in  the  men’s  department,  but  it  is  virtually  impos- 
sible for  a woman  to  purchase  a pair  of  vMte  shoes  after  J\ily  li. 
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Again  I don’t  know  how  it  is  in  yoijr  bailiwick,  but  the  best  time  for  man, 
woman  or  child  to  latch  onto  white  shoes,  summer  clothes  and  bathing  suits  in 
New  York  is  early  in  January,  and  I do  mean  early# 

On  Christnas  night  gnomes  and  gremlins  sweep  all  the  Christeas  displays 
out  of  Fifth  Avenue  store  windows#  Palm  replaces  pine,  sand-  supplants  snow  and 
the  bikini  supersedes  the  beaver  coat#  It  never  fails#  The  huckster  implica- 
tion is  that  anybody  who  is  anybocfy  flees  South  the  moment  Santa  is  out  of  the 
house# 

Resort  clothes.  Southern,  that  is,  monopolize  the  stores#  Only  the  de- 
classe would  brave  the  hauteur  of  a salesgirl  hy  asking  for  flannels  or  mittens 
in  January#  Such  a customer  probably  would  be  directed  to  the  Salvation  Amy 
before  given  the  brush# 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a year  and  always  in  December#  Much  as  I love 
the  season,  I would  like  to  confine  it  to  December#  I resent  a phony,  hopped-T:^) 
Yuletide  season  that  begins  October  1,  for  cash  register  piu^oses  only.  Let 
the  hucksters  lay  off I Some  things  still  are  sacred. 

— ooOoo— 
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MULTIPLE  MURDERS 


LEXINGTON,  N.C.— 

Relatives  ‘who  escaped  itrs*  Annie  Doss*  arsenic-spiked  cups  of  death  ha've  dis- 
closed that  her  hobl^  was  conposing  epitaphs  for  tonbs'bones* 

Ihe  confessed  poisoner^  being  held  in  Tulsa,  Coahoma,  for  •the  killings  of  at 
least  five  relati'ves,  including  several  of  her  six  husbands,  chose  the  inscriptions 
and  at  least  two  ejpressed  the  wi^  ‘to  ;}oin  her  hu^ands  in  the  hereafter* 

The  inscription  die  chose  for  the  gravestone  of  Arlie  J*  banning,  of  Lexing- 
ton, husband  No*  3f  read  simply j "We  ■will  meet  again*” 

ItTm  banning  died  in  19^2  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  and  his  death  was  believed 
to  have  been  from  natural  causes  until  an  autopsy  a few  -wedcs  ago  diowed  he  died 
of  a heavy  dose  of  arsenic*  Mrs*  Doss  had  adnitted  his  poisoning* 

She  has  deni^  poisoning  her  mother,  Mrs*  Lou  E*  Ha25el,  Tirfio  died  •while  visit- 
ing her*  Mrs*  Hazel’s  body  also  •was  eidiumed  and  was  found  to  contain  arsenic* 
Warrants  charging  Mrs*  Doss  with  both  murders  have  been  issued  here* 

Special  Investigators  Ray  Page,  of  Tulsa,  and  Wayne  Owens,  of  Qiporia,  Kansas, 
•who  came  here  after  Mrs*  Doss  confessed  killing  husbands  in  both  cities,  have  now 
gone  to  Alabama  to  look  into  nysterious  deaths  of  other  relatives  in  that  state* 
Mrs*  Doss  chose  this  inscription  for  the  tombstone  of  her  s-tep-grandson, 

Robert  Lee  Higgins,  at  Jacksonville,  Alabama*  "Darling  how  we  miss  thee*"  For  the 
grave  of  husband  Frank  Harrison,  also  buried  in  Alabama,  she  selected  a stone 
■with  the  inscription  "God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again*" 

Mr*  Page  said  he  intends  to  exhume  the  body  of  Mr*  Harrelson  and  probably 
that  of  Robert,  who  died  two  months  prior  to  ?fr*  Harrelson*  The  boy  lived  wi^th 
Mrs*  Doss  at  the  time  and  was  the  grandson  of  h^  first  husband,  Charlie  Braggs* 

Mr*  Page  also  was  interes'ted  in  the  deaths  of  two  Doss  sisters,  Dobie  Francis 
Weaver,  vho  died  June  30,  1953,  and  S\ila  Bartlett,  -who  died  August  lii,  1953* 

— ooOoo— 
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SPORT  SPOTS 


by 

Louis  Bettica 

FOOTE 

November  27th,  the  last  big  Saturday  football  schedule,  saw  football  teams 
from  coast  to  coast  playing  to  over  a million  fans#  Navy  defeated  Army 
27-20  in  one  of  the  year*s  most  spectacular  games  before  a crowd  of  over 
102,000  people  jammed  into  the  Philadelphia  Stadium^* 

AUTO  HACINQ 

Umberto  Maglioli  of  Italy  won  the  5th  running  of  the  Pan-American  road  race, 
the  world’s  longest  test  of  car  stgmir.a  and  drd.ving  skill,  which  cost  seven 
drivers  their  lives  •—  two  of  them  Americans,  Jiiaglioli,  driving  his  Ferrari 
^orts  car,  won  $18,000  as  he  completed  the  1,908  miles  in  17  hours,  iiO  min- 
utes and  26  seconds,  sometimes  q)eeding  as  high  as  liiO  miles  per  hour# 
FISHING 

This  winter,  the  New  Jersey  and  New  York  fishing  grounds  are  producing  a 
tremendous  number  of  codfish#  No  one  in  this  area  can  remember  the  year  when 
the  cod  was  so  abundant  and  can  just  about  be  caught  ar^rwhere  in  the  local 
waters*  Fidiermen  are  catching  10  to  35  cod  per  man,  the  fish  weighing 
from  6 to  30  pounds  each# 

HORSE  RACING 

Native  Dancer  was  voted  "Horse  of  the  Year"  in  the  19th  annual  poll  of  the 
Morning  Telegraph  and  Daily  Racing  Form*  Alfred  G#  Vanderbilt*  s horse,  set- 
ting the  remarkabLe  record  of  21  victories  in  22  races,  is  now  retired# 
BASEBALL 

The  Philadelphia  Athletics,  of  the  American  League,  were  transferred  to 
Kansas  City#  The  Kansas  City  baseball  team,  of  the  American  Association,  was 
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transferred  to  Denver,  Colorado*  T/ifalter  Alston  was  given  another  one-year 
contract  to  manage  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  for  1955““--0*Malley  said,  "Dodgers 
failed  to  win  penant  because  of  injuries  to  pliers."  Ralph  Kiner  sold 
to  Cleveland  Indians* 
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GO  AND  CATCH  A FALLING  STAR 
(An  Editorial  from  the  Nefvy  York  Herald  Tribune) 

Hflhen  John  Donne  wrote  *'Go  and  catch  a falling  star”  he  thought  he  was  creating 
an  image  of  impcss^b.llXwy » But  a Mrs#  Hulett  Hodges  of  ^’■lacauga#  Alab^a^  "who  per- 
haps doesn't  read  John  Donne  (few  people  do^  these  days)^  very  nearly  caught  a fal- 
ling star#  Rather,  it  very  nearly  caught  her#  She  was  struck  on  the  hip  and  hand 
by  a meteorite  that  ripped  through  the  roof  of  her  home  vdiile  she  vies  taking  a nap# 
It  was  only  a nine-pound  meteorite,  an  astral  fragment  -vdiich  the  skies  will  never 
miss#  But  to  Mrso  Hodges,  it  is  her  meteorite,  her  personal  evidence  that  stars 
once  really  fell  on  Alabama# 

Now  they  want  to  take  it  away  from  her.  "!Ihqy”  means  the  Air  Force  and  the 
State  Museum  of  Natural  History#  ihe  Air  Force  has  taken  posession  of  the  meteor- 
ite and  says  it  will  be  sent  to  Washington  for  scientific  research#  The  museum, 
located  in  Tuscaloosa,  says  it  wants  the  meteorite  for  display  purposes#  Mrs# 
Hodges,  who  obviously  is  a forthright  woman,  says  she  wants  the  meteorite  neither 
for  display  nor  for  research#  She  merely  wants  to  preserve  it,  in  the  good  old 
American  fashion,  as  a souvenir  to  talk  about  when  folks  drop  in# 

Science,  of  course,  must  be  served,  and  perhaps  seme  kind  of  a compromise 
can  be  worked  out  wherehy  the  Air  Force  can  conduct  its  estperiments  and  return  the 
meteorite  forthwith  to  Mrs#  Hodges#  In  her  turn,  she  might  be  willing  to  lend  it 
to  the  museum  occasionally,  say  on  alternate  Sundays#  But  it  might  well  be  made 
the  law  of  the  land:  ary  meteorite  falling  on  any  person  shall  belong  to  said 
person#  Let  others  go  and  catch  their  own  falling  stars# 

— ooOoo— 
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BETSIE  BARKS 


Hellol  How  are  you?  I*in  fine. 

Do  you  know  about  paint?  It  smells  horrible  and  sometimes  it  is  wet^  too* 
!Ihe  walls  at  our  house  are  all  painted  new  and  th^  look  pretty#  But  it  vras 
confusing  at  first* 

Ihe  Boss  and  I went  away  for  a week  and  -vihen  we  came  back  everything  was 
mixed  up*  Everything  was  where  it  didn*t  belong  and  the  Boss  had  to  hunt  and  hunt 
for  things#  I was  glad  she  found  my  dish  and  bucket  of  tcys  quickly* 

T/Vhen  we  came  into  the  room  there  were  pails  and  pails  of  paint  sitting  in 
the  middle*  The  Boss  was  afraid  I would  get  into  the  paint  and  it  might  make  me 
sick*  She  should  know  I wouldn*t  eat  that  stuff —it  smells  badl 

I did  walk  on  the  black  stone  in  front  of  the  fireplace  and  the  black  came 
off*  You  can  still  see  the  places  where  I walked* 

It  is  very  cold  now  and  everybody  is  rushing  around*  The  Boss  says  Christ- 
mas is  coming  and  I hope  we<ll  have  a pretty  tree  again*  I like  a Christmas  tree 
and  surprise  packages  under  it#  Ivlaybe  we*  11  have  some  snow^  too* 

I hope  all  of  you  are  happy  and  that  Santa  Claus  is  good  to  you*  Merry 
Christmas  and  goodbye* 


Betsie  Dinsmore 
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CAPSULES 


by 

Kay  Vindemore 

A brick  -wrapped  in  a sock  ended  William  Remington*  s life  as  he  slept  in  his  cell  in 
the  Federal  penitentiary  at  Lewisburg,  Pa«,  ythere  he  was  serving  a term  for 

perjury  concerning  Coranranist  activities©  The  FBI  announced  that  three  inmates  were 
guilty,  -with  robbery  their  motive,  but  Remington*  s lawyer  insists  that  the  -vict-im 
■was  caught  between  tv;o  -warring  gangs  of  prisoners# 

During  recent  hurricane  Carol  the  historic  steeple  on  Old  North  Church  in  Boston 
■was  destroyed#  This  is  -viiere  the  lantern  -was  hung  -viiich  started  Paul  Revere  on  hli? 
famous  ride  in  1775#  An  appeal  to  the  public  for  funds  to  rebuild  the  steeple 
resulted  in  |ii0,000  in  cash  and  an  offer  of  hand  wood  carving  to  decorate  it# 

Also^  the  Revere  Copper  Company  -vdiich  Paul  Revere  founded  -will  resheath  the  steeple 
in  copper# 

In  Los  Angeles  a baby  girl  was  born  in  an  automobile  lost  in  the  fog  iiiiile  en-route 
to  a hospital# 

Tubeless  tires  -will  be  standard  equipment  on  most  1955  model  autos#  Chief  advan- 
tage is  they  wear  longer,  have  fewer  flats,  and  make  s-teering  easier# 

A nuclear  reactor,  the  first  for  purely  indus-trial  research,  -will  be  built  by 
Chicago* s Armour  Research  Foundation#  Costing  half  a million  dollars,  it  -will 
be  ready  in  a year  and  used  to  experiment  in  medical  diagnosis,  food  sterilization, 
plastic,  glass,  and  rubber  products# 
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Sir  VBLnston  Chiirchill  celebrated  his  80th  birthday  by  receiving,  as  he  put  it, 
•'Greater  public  honor  than  any  other  En^ishman  in  history#” 

Ihe  latter  part  of  November,  winds  of  hurricane  force  raged  down  the  Irish  Sea 
through  the  English  Channel  to  the  coast  of  Holland#  Drifting  war-time  mines  added 
to  the  danger  for  ships#  Inland,  the  west  of  England  and  Wales  were  threatened  by 
the  worst  floods  in  30  years# 

Five  gravediggers,  working  by  light  of  oil  lamps  in  the  darkness  of  early  morning, 
dug  up  the  coffin  of  Karl  Maioc,  the  father  of  Communisan^  .from  its  London  burial 
spot.  They  were  under  orders  from  cemetery  officials  to  move  the  remains  to  a laig™> 
er  plot# 

Ex-President  Hoover  paid  an  official  visit  to  West  Germary  to  receive  thanks  for 
post-war  help  and  his  8lst  honorary  degree# 

'Ihrough  a "wonderful  mistake”  an  American  ship  radio  operator,  Richard  Grandison, 
en-route  to  a European  vacation,  boarded  the  wrong  plane  in  New  York  City#  Result 
was  he  flew  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  chartered  plane  in  Tdiich  French  Premier 
Pierre  Mendes-France  returned  to  Paris  from  his  visit  to  the  United  States# 

Removal  of  a gauze  dressing  from  a healing  wound  can  be  an  agonizing  process# 

It  often  sticks  to  the  healing  tissue  and  its  removal  starts  bleeding#  Now  comes 
a Chicago  firm  with  a surgical  wound-dressing  that  can  be  peeled  off  like  the  skin 
of  a banana# 

■?«««««• 
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On  November  27>  Alger  Hiss  was  released  from  the  Lewisburg,  Pa*  Federal  Penitentiary 
after  serving  3 years  and  8 months  in  connection  with  the  IWhittaker  Chambers  spy 
case*  Deprived  of  most  of  an  American  citizen* s privileges,  he  said  he  would  resume 
every  effort  to  prove  his  innocence  of  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against 
him* 

Brig#  Gen*  Charles  A#  Lindbergh,  a grandson  of  the  late  dental  pioneer  Charles  H* 
Land,  has  given  the  $^00  Pulitzer  Prize  money  won  with  his  autobiography,  to  Colum- 
bia University  Dental  School* 

Dr*  Enrico  Fermi,  the  Italian-^Dorn  American  and  world  outstanding  nuclear  physicist, 
died  of  cancer  on  Novonber  28th#  A fellow  physicist  says,  *We  won*t  see  his  like 
in  100  years*"  His  age  was  53* 

An  announcement  has  just  been  made  of  the  discovery  of  what  may  be  the  world*  s 
greatest  single  deposit  of  iron  ore  at  Wabush  Lake  in  southwestern  Labrador* 

In  Pittsburgh,  Pa#,  just  after  Thanksgiving  in  19$3s  d^artment  stores  th^e 

became  locked  in  a strike  with  12  unions*  The  principal  one  was  the  AFL  Teamsters* 
This  tie-up  curtailed  deliveries  by  the  stores  for  a vhole  year*  Now  the  strike  is 
broken  with  the  Teamsters  modiiying  their  demands* 

Dried  eggs,  milk,  vegetables  and  fruit  have  long  been  on  the  market#  To  these, 
dehydrated  steak  may  soon  be  added*  A professor  at  the  University  of  California 
has  successfully  dehydrated  chops  and  ground  meat,  and  his  product  can  be  stored 
on  ijpen  shelves  for  two  years*  He  is  now  trying  to  dehydrate  veal,  pork  and  fish 
by  the  same  process. 

■#,  V Hi  y.  H 
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On  December  2,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Mational  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Chiisb 
in  I'''*  U,S,A.  stood  for  a moment  of  silent  prayer  for  the  recoveiy  of  Pope  Pius  3CEI 
”in  his  hour  of  suffering#”  Morti*  tizan -1,200  persons  attending  a plenary  session  of 
the  nation*  s largest  Protestant  and  Eastern  Orthodox  co-operative  church  body 
approved  a resolution  of  sympathy  for  the  ailing  pontiff  offered  by  the  Council*  s 
new  president^  the  Rev#  Dr#  Eugene  Carson  Blake# 
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GOOD  COMPANY 


Loudly  now  the  hearth  log  chuckles , 

Blows  his  cheeks  and  cracks  his  knuckles. 
Laughing  at  some  secret  jest 
Locked  within  his  ruddy  vest. 

Apples  roasting  in  a row 
Tempt  his  genial  spirits  sol 
Popcorn  snowing  in  a pan 
Lifts  the  gloom  from  any  man I 

Gay  oldtimer,  stout  and  hale, 

Let  the  prowling  north  wind  wail, 

Gladys  the  hour,  oh,  glad  for  me. 

Shared  with  jolly  hickory  I 

— ’Richard  Kinney 

(From  "Flutes  Beycnd  the  Day") 
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MESSACS  FRO^  AWm  UBISM09S 

A groTJ^  of  children  skipped  along  a sidewalk,  hopping  on  and  off  the  divid- 
ing lines  between  cement  blocks*  Monotonously  they  sang  a tuneless  rhyme t 

"Step  on  a crack—hre^  your  mother's  back! 

Step  on  another— —put  her  toguh— therl” 

It  was  Just  a game— I knew  that,  and  so  did  the  other  children— yet  for 
years  afterwards  when  I stepped  cm  a crack  In  the  sidewalk  I instinctively 
hurried  to  put  my  foot  on  another  one* 

Fixed  habits  based  cm  superstitions  of  Icmg  standing  are  hard  to  shake  off* 
Are  you  sTq)erstltious?  Of  course  not— not  in  this  modem  age  of  cultivated 
intelligence  I We  feel  a bit  s\:qperlor  to  the  few  remaining  human  beings  who  still 
admit  to  a belief  in  ""old  wives'  tales*”  Yet  many  of  us,  though  we  lau^  at 
ourselves  for  doing  so,  adhere  to  behaviorisms  which  reflect  age-old  concepts  of 
influences  for  good  or  evil. 

Do  you  make  a wish  on  the  first  star  seen  at  night,  or  on  the  new  moon? 

When  you  spill  salt  do  you  toss  a few  grains  over  your  left  shoulder  to  ward  off 
ill  fortune?  Do  you  knock  on  wood  after  a boastful  remark,  or  cross  your  fingers 
for  luck? 

A bride  is  supposed  to  wear  "something  old  and  something  new,  something 
borrowed— something  blue”  to  insure  happiness,  and  the  lucjky  girl  who  catches  her 
bou<®iet  will  be  the  next  bride. 

None  of  us  has  actual  faith  in  these  ideas  which  have  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  but  they  do  add  a bit  of  color  to  our  lives  and  sparkle 
to  our  language,  "If  you  get  out  of  the  wrong  side  of  the  bed,  you  will  be 
grouchy  all  dayl” 

I have  a few  pet  habits— ei^>erstitions,  if  you  like— which  I know  to  be 
childish,  but  when  I consciously  vary  the  pattern  I feel  slightly  uncomf ort^le  • 
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I always  put  on  my  right  shoe  first  so  that  people  will  like  me  all  day.  On  the 
first  of  each  month  I say,  ”Rabbit,  rabbit,  rabbitl"  to  bring  luck  for  the  next 
thirty  days*  When  a certain  food  is  new  in  season  I make  a wish  as  I take  the 
first  bite,  and  I always  wish  when  I eat  the  point  of  a piece  of  pie.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  years  since  it  seemed  dangerous  to  put  my  hat  on  a bed  and 
I have  long  ago  given  up  esqpecting  company  when  I drop  a spoon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  could  make  a hobby  of  collecting  superstitions, 
jotting  them  down  according  to  type,  or  cataloging  them  as  to  locality.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  to  delve  into  ancient  mysticism  to  come  up  with  a list  a yard 
long.  One  has  only  to  observe  the  commonplace  beliefs  and  actions  that  occur  in 
everyday  life. 

How  many  can  you  count  right  now  from  your  own  experience?  It  might  be 
interesting  for  the  readers  of  ’'Tag"  to  compare  notes  on  this  subject.  If  you 
like  the  ide«^,  we’ll  be  glad  to  print  your  pet  superstitions  anonymously  in  a 
future  issue  of  the  magazine.  And  we  promise  to  keep  your  secret I 

Annette  B,  Dinsmore 
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THIS  AND  THAT  FROM  TEXAS 


by 

Abbie  M.  Gorman 

A car  repairman  was  once  heard  to  say,  ’'It  takes  one  thousand  nuts  to 
put  a Ford  together,  and  one  nut  in  the  front  seat  to  scatter  them  all  over 
creation,"  The  subject  of  this  discourse  is  nuts— all  kinds  and  varieties 
known  to  Texas,  excluding  the  two-legged  variety  of  which  there  are  quite 
a few,  I confess, 

Texas  paper-shell  pecans  are  well  known  all  over  the  U.S,  and  in  other 
countries,  too,  I know  a man  who  owns  a large  paper-shell  pecan  grove  near 
here.  Every  year  he  ships  hundreds  of  pounds  to  foreign  countries,  as  well  as 
to  almost  every  state  in  the  Union,  so  I feel  that  the  Texas  paper-shell  pecan 
needs  no  introduction, 

"Paper-shells"  are  so  common  right  around  here  that  there’s  no  market  for 
them— just  go  out  and  help  yourself.  Pecans  are  especially  plentifiil  in 
the  newer  section  of  toxm  because,  as  new  houses  were  built,  a pecan  tree 
was  planted  on  each  lot.  Of  course,  the  trees  did  not  all  survive  hot,  dry 
summers  and  the  snow  and  ice  storms  of  winter,  but  you  may  find  one  or  two  to 
every  block.  There  is  a large  pecan  tree  in  our  own  back  yard. 

The  common  or  wild  pecan  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  river  bottoms  of 
East  Texas  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Pineywoods  Region"  and  are  fine  eating, 
meaty  and  sweet-flavored j country  children  and  farmers  gather  them  and  the 
children  sell  quite  a few  of  them  in  the  small  towns  and  communities  where  the 
"paper-shell"  is  not  easy  to  get;  they  are  small,  only  about  half  as  big  as  a 
"paper-shell",  but  every  bit  as  good.  Then  there  is  the  "hog  pecan"— if  you 
try  to  eat  one,  you’ll  never  care  to  try  another  one— they  are  bitter,  and 
pucker  the  mouth  like  alum  or  green  persimmons. 
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You  need  not  go  very  far  to  find  all  of  the  black  walnuts  and  hickory 
nuts  you  want— the  woods  are  full  of  *eml  They  are  fine  eating  but  so  hard 
that  you  need  a hammer  and  a nice  flat  stone  to  crack  them*  Then  there  are 
the  acorns  and  the  ’'chineruepis,"  which  belong  to  the  nut  family,  and  fruits 
and  seeds  in  abundance*  Birds  and  small  wild  creatures  will  dine  sumptuously 
these  autumn  days I 

It  always  seemed  to  me  that  autumn  was  our  best  and  happiest  time  when 
crowds  of  us  youngsters— and  a few  oldsters ,too««roamed  the  woods  for  miles 
around  on  Saturdays  seeking  out  Nature *s  treasures  I Then  there  were  the  long 
winter. nights  when  we  would  sit  around  the  old  fireplace,  eating  nuts,  chewing 
on  sugar  cane,  or  roasting  chestnuts  or  popping  corn,  roasting  apples  or 
potatoes*  Oh,  there  was  so  much  to  do  and  such  fun  in  doing  it I Those  were 
happy  times*  Yes,  most  of  my  younger  days,  after  I was  eight  or  nine  years 
old,  were  spent  on  a farm  with  my  grandmother^  Her  nearest  neighbors  were 
her  two  sons  with  their  large  families,  and  one  daughter  who  also  had  a large 
family,  so  there  was  quite  a bunch  of  children  to  get  into  mischief— and  we 
certainly  did I 


Memories  I how  sweet  they  are  I 
Memories  of  the  long  ago 
''''hen  we  were  young  and  life  was  fair 
And  we  still  had  far  to  go I 
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THREE  DAYS  WITH  A V/HITE  UNIFORM 
by 

Harriet  Dolcater 

Last  J\ay  first  I collapsed  and  it  took  the  fire  department  and  the  resus- 
citator  to  bring  me  out  of  it.  Incidentally,'  you  have  no  idea  how  foolish  it  can 
make  you  feel  to  “come  to"  lying  on  the  kitchen  floor  with  two  fireman,  two  police- 
men, a doctor,  your  husband  and  anei^bor  all  working  over  you. 

I was  ordered  to  the  hospital  for  a check-up.  On  arriving  there  a nurse 
showed  me  a stool  and  patted  the  bed— which  meant  that  she  wanted  me  to  sit  on  it. 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  I was  stripped  of  my  clothes,  tied  into  a 
hospital  gown  and  tucked  into  bed.  Then  came  a stream  of  sample-takers.  I gave 
more  samples  than  a coffee  demonstrator  in  the  comer  grocery  store.  But  mine 
weren*t  free.  I paid  for  every  one  of  ttiem. 

A nurse  put  a little  fence  on  each  side  of  the  bed.  When  I asked  her  what 
they  were  for  she  said  they  were  to  keep  me  from  getting  up  and  walking  into  the 
hall  by  myself,  I had  a very  vivid  picture  of  me  walking  around  with  nothing  on 
but  one  of  those  waist  length  hospital  "Johnnies." 

Then  came  a coiqjle  of  doctors.  They  listened  to  my  heart,  they  listened  to 
viy  lungs  and  they  thumped  and  poked  me  all  over.  Then  they  turned  me  over  and 
repeated  the  whole  thing  on  my  back.  I must  stay  on  a light  diet,  ■tiiey  said— 
wi-Ui  the  result  that  rty  dinner  consisted  of  pablura  and  jello. 

At  four  o’clock  the  next  morning  the  nurse  patted  me  and  handed  me  a glass  of 
something  to  drink.  It  was  neither  hot  nor  cold  and  tasted  like  a chocolate 
malt  that  had  been  made  of  chalk.  She  fluffed  up  my  pillow  and  told  me  to  go  to 
sleep  again.  About  the  time  I did  they  woke  me  up  again  and  took  me  for  a ride. 
They  stood  me  up  against  what  felt  like  a wall  and  gave  me  some  more  of  that  stuff 
to  drink— only  this  time  there  was  no  chocolate,  just  chalk.  Someone  put  a hand 
on  my  shoulder  and  I felt  the  wall  tip  backwards  and  I went  with  it  until  I was 
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lying  out  flat*  'jfhen  they  gave  me  some  more  of  the  stuff  to  drink*  I think  each 
time  it  got  thicker*  I sat  and  they  handed  me  another  glass*  This  time  it  was 
thin.  Later  I learned  that  the  last  glassful  was  mineral  oil* 

They  let  me  rest  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  and  for  limch  and  dinner  I had 
(you  gussed  it)  pablum  and  jello*  I continued  to  eat  pablum  and  jello  endlessly! 

I never  did  like  the  fcsrmer  and  I really  don*t  care  if  I ever  have  any  of  the  latter 
again. 

It  was  soon  over  and  I was  home  again.  To  this  day  I really  don*t  know 
what  they  found  out,  if  anything. 
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WHY  I BECAME  AN  AMERICAN 


Carl  T.  fiodgers 

The  air  was  clear  and  brisk  that  never-to-be-forgotten  February  afternoon 
as  I hurried  happily  toward  the  Foreign  Service  and  Immigration  Building,  United 
States  Circuit  Coiirt  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.  But  I felt  the 
slightest  bit  lonely  as  I made  my  way  into  the  building,  because  none  of  my  loved 
ones  could  be  beside  me  to  share  in  my  joy  at  that  too  long-awaited  triianphal  mo- 
ment of  my  life  that  was  now  so  close  at  hand. 

As  I went  in,  a guard  walked  up  to  me  and  inquired  my  purpose  in  coming. 

I showed  him  a note  from  Uncle  Sam,  advising  me  to  be  there  that  afternoon  to 
become  one  of  his  people— to  become  an  American  I 

Seated  on  a long  bench  with  many  others  to  my  right  and  left— all  of  us 
gathered  there  awaiting  that  most  solemn  moment  of  swearing  allegiance  to  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth— a panorama  of  past  events  and  expectations  began  to  un- 
fold before  my  mind's  eye.  Anxious  and  painful  moments  many  of  them  had  been;  but 
now,  as  they  passed  in  rapid  review  before  the  glorious  present,  they  contrasted 
most  pleasantly  with  actual  realities— indeed,  without  those  trials  of  the  past, 
crushing  as  they  had  seemed,  my  sitting  there  waiting  might  have  been  quite  a 

4 

tedious  and  meaningless  affair. 

There  was  that  warm,  sunshiny  morning  tvzenty-three  years  back,  at  Habana 
Harbor.  As  I stood  on  the  pier  with  my  family,  waiting  to  go  on  board  the  small 
boat  that  was  about  to  sail  for  Key  West,  the  ship  company's  doctor  suddenly 
walked  up  to  me  and  looked  closely  at  my  eyes.  "He  needs  a special  permit  from 
Washington  before  he  can  sail,"  the  doctor  said  abruptly  to  my  father. 

Aghast,  my  father  began,  "But  doctor—" 

"I  know,"  he  interrupted  syn^^athetically,  "but  your  child  is  blind  and  the 
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United  States  Government  would  fine  us  if  we  allowed  him  on  board  without  a special 
sailing  permit*” 

A week  later  we  finally  went  on  board  that  same  little  boat  that  used  to  ply 
between  Habana  and  Key  West*  Uncle  Sam  had  granted  me  six  months  in  the  country, 
provided  that  a $500  bond  be  posted  as  a guarantee  that  during  this  brief  stay  I 
would  not  became  a public  burden,  since  I was  blind. 

But  when  we  arrived  in  Key  West  some  seven  hours  later,  several  Immigration 
officials  went  on  board  and  my  father  was  bluntly  infcrraed  that  $500  was  not  a 
sufficient  guarantee  against  my  becoming  a public  charge'«-a  $1,000  bond  must  be 
posted  I ftjr  sister,  then  a growing  child  like  n^rself,  sobbed  resentfully,  ”Why 
do  we  have  to  go  to  New  York?  They  (the  Americans)  are  so  fussy  about  their  old 
country*  Well,  let  them  keep  it-«-and  let*s  go  back  to  Habanal” 

W(y  father  replied  very  calmly:  "They  are  that  fussy  because  they  knew  how 
great  their  country  is."  Saying  this,  he  took  a $1,000  bill  fr<^ra  his  pocketbrok, 
which  I managed  to  touch  fer  a brief  moment,  and  handed  it  to  an  Immigration 
official. 

Instinctively,  I had  reached  for  that  $1,000  bill,  c\iricus  to  know  what  it 
felt  like,  I had  been  curious  about  so  many  different  things  since  my  sister  had 
begun  to  go  to  school  in  Habana,  and  ever  since  my  family  had  talked  of  bringing 
me  to  New  York  to  attend  a special  school  frar  children  who  did  not  see,  I had 
been  looking  f^MT^aa^i  to- learning  to  read  and  write  and  do  many  of  the  things 
that  ny  sister  had  been  doing  in  her  school.  In  those  days  there  was  no  school  in 
Cuba  for  the  education  of  blind  children.  This  meant  that  if  I could  not  get  to 
New  York,  I would  have  to  remain  without  an  education— *a  pruspeot  which  I dreaded, 
not  only  beca\;ise  I wanted  to  go  to  school  like  my  sister  and  all  oiar  friends,  but 
because,  uneducated  as  I was,  I did  have  a sufficiently  clear  realization  that  if 
I attended  school,  someday  I would  be  able  to  go  out  to  work  like  my  father  and 
earn  my  own  living. 
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Csiaeqs  s Meocf  no  slid  bowoXXrt  ‘jv;  'll  onil  b/. :;ow  4‘ncrnn’TovoO  ec»ici?  bsllnU 

"*^Xfarx®q  snJLCXsB 

i&df  tzod  •IJ^iX  c.TTfle  b'lBQd  no  inew  xXXcxiJtl  e.;  ^9eu  A 
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,bnxXd  fijii*.  I eanla  ^a&inud  oXXduq  * pn'o&d  ton  bXuow 
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’’in.oadBH  ot  03  p.’tftX  beip. — tX  ac  'jd  insn^  teX  ^XIoW  .'^itru/co 

wori  w.roi  \;©xtt  osujooed  xrpj;/'!  tcdJ  eii?  '-©tvi'*  x'sov  nedtsl 
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ti  t:iiv  wcru*<  ot  wnJrtoo  ^llld  ODO^X^  torft  10I  batioB&’i  bod  I ^’^Xp’-r^onlteol 
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For  this  reason  I was  glad  when  n^r  father  decided  not  to  retiim  to  Habana 
as  my  sister  had  urged,  but  I began  to  feel  so  afraid  of  the  Americanos— » they 
seemed  so  tough  and  cold{  Adding  to  ny  anxiety  was  the  short  leave  I had  been 
granted  by  the  Government— only  six  months  I The  thought  of  what  would  happen  when 
that  leave  e:q)ired  was  frightening  indeed*  Little  did  I then  imagine  that  this 
question  of  my  being  allowed  to  stay  in  the  United  States  or  being  sent  back  to 
Cuba  was  for  many  years  to  come  to  be  the  Sword  of  Damocles  ever  threatening  to 
fall  and  Inflict  the  mortal  blow  to  my  hopes  of  remaining  here* 

The  realization,  as  I sat  in  the  courtroom  that  February  afternoon,  that  the 
thread  from  which  that  awful  Sword  had  been  hanging  had  never  quite  given,  and  that 
in  a matter  of  a few  minutes  that  fear  and  worry  would  forever  become  a part  of  the 
past,  brought  me  a wonderful  and  beautiful  peace  of  mind*  As  I raised  my  thoughts 
to  the  Almighty  in  solemn  thanks  for  granting  me  and  my  family  the  blessing  of 
being  Americans,  I also  thanked  Him  for  having  steadfastly  refused  to  listen  to  ny 
fervent  b\jt childish  supplications,  on  my  entering  school  in  New  York,  to  have  me 
returned  to  Cuba  forthwith. 

My  first  day  in  school  had  surely  been  a fascinating  adventure*  The  building 
was  such  a huge  and  massive  structure.  There  were  two  great  big  yards  where  the 
pupils  could  ’’rough  it  up”  as  much  as  they  wanted.  There  was  a glider  much  bigger 
than  the  one  I had  left  back  home.  And  there  were  many  other  things  during  that 
first  afternoon  which  kept  my  mind  off  the  thought  that  I was  separated  from  my 
loved  ones— that  I was  all  alone  in  a strange  land  with  language,  customs  and  ways 
of  thinking  entirely  foreign  to  my  own. 

As  that  wonderful  day  faded  into  darkness  (I  then  had  very  good  light  and 
color  perception) , my  surroundings  suddenly  lost  all  their  fascination  and  I was 
left  with  only  the  sickening,  infinite  awareness  of  standing  alone  and  wanting  to  be 
\ home.  No  doubt  the  IJiing  that  contributed  most  to  my  intense  nostalgia  was  the 
language  barrier*  My  English  vocabulary  then  consisted  of  the  numbers— into  the 
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An/sdsH  mtfJei  od”  don  loddxi  >cfi  rrortw  bftls  «sw  I noafiei  ^vtrid  •xo'? 

XOftd— ‘•ncftfioJttOffiA  erii  lo  UtR^lfl  o»  fe^l  nosed  I dird  ,b5»s'^  ledele  'o«i  &• 
nosd  had  I :>7aal  iiorla  b;l.>  «aw  \;de±xna  ypi  od  ;gatbbA  IhXoo  bna  d^i/od  oa  baneea 
mdw  tieqqfvfl  hlnov  imiu  lo  idsf/odd  adT  leddiXMi  xla  ylno—dnncafnovoO  r ytf  bednaia 
aJtdd  dadd  enigsral  nedd  I bJtb  oldiJtJ  .baebnl  grunaddsW^  saw  beniqpce  evadX  dadd 
od  >toa<i  dnea  ;|ni9d  ao  sedft*?  bedinU  ertd  nl  ^cada  od  bevolla  ^rXad  yn  "ko  ^^wid  .?oi/p 
od  love  aslooisa  I \o  fartowE  arid  ed  od  aniDD  od  xnam  loT  saw  cdtO 

•arxad  sfiind/wncn  lo  oaqod  yw  oi  wo£d  Xadioin  erit  doiXlctl:  tn:;  XIal 
©fid  darkf  ,noofnedla  xiAtnda^  dadd  n!oond*xi/i:>o  ©rid  ni  dae  1 aa  ^no^dajllaei  orfT 
darid  bna  ^nenrXs  adlxip  ‘i«T»n  barf  5;nisn''>i  nev^rf  barf  b*xoia2  Xtrlwa  derfd  riodriv  tiKrrt  baoirid 
arid  to  driaq  a anooeri  ^ova’^ol  bfxrow  bna  naal  darid  aedjjnLa  vrel  a lo  laddam  a ni 

ndrf'Vwrid  ^58I  baaian  I aA  .bn^  lo  eoeaa  UjUttun^i  bna  Xuliabnow  a am  drfsnotd  ,d3aq 
lo  sf^^BBoXd  ©rid  yXiical  ym  bna  fm  snidnai^  *xol  asinarid  noiaEoa  ni  ydrisiraXA  ari‘  od 
Xp  od  nedeil  od  b6Bx/l0*r  yXdaalwoda  gnivari  lol  «iH  bwki&dt  osla  I ,jjnaoii8nA  yiiod 
am  ovud  od  ,jtioT  vs^f  ni  Xoortne  snt'tadca  yn  no  janoidaoiXqqua  riaibliriodird  dnovnel 
, .ridiwiUtdl  adnO  od  bortifd©! 

Snlblii/d  oriT  *oiodntorba  snidanlr^-cl  a need  yXaroa  bari  Xoorioe  ni  yab  d?-iil 

©rid  e-iariw  ©bna^  3Jtd  Jaoig  ovd  o-xow  o'-'rfT  .awdoxrtda  ovlaeam  bna  ©si/rf  a rion?  ?aw 
•x?*3-;Id  ritu/m  nobiXs  a ©aw  enoriT  .f^Ddnew  yorid  ©a  rhum  aa  "qir  di  rfsnon'*  bXvoo  eliquq 
darid  sninx/fa  a^nlrid  'i  jrfdo  ynai's  ano  ir  ©narid  bfiA  .aaiori  ^opd  die  I barf  I ©no  ©rid  narid 
ypi  fliotl  bodanac,©©  •»©»  I darid  dri^iworid  ©rid  llo  bndm  y-’n  dq»5^  rioiriw  noomedla  denil 
syav  bna  Drsodax/o  ^Q^ni/snaX  ridiw  hnaX  o^^nanda  a ni  ©noXa  XXa  aaw  I darid*— a©no  bevoX 

.rmo  ym  od  nsienol  y^enidne  ytt^lndrid  lo 

bna  dri^iX  boo;^  ynev  bari  H'^rid  1)  cfj^njinF.b  odnt  bebal  yab  Xt/lnobcrow  darid  aA 
eaw  I bna  noidanioasl  niorid  CXa  daoC  yXnobbna  asoibc^iOTiifa  xp  ^(noidqatneq  loXoo 

ed  od  bna  onoXa  gni/mda  lo  f»aoi»jrta>  .tinl ItU  ^^rtinorioXc  odd  >tXno  ridiw  dlsl 
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arid  aaw  ai:;s^adacn  aanodni  yn  od  taow  badwriindnoo  darid  jjiitrfd  arid  iexTob  oK  .orsori 
arid  odoi— nsrimun  arid  lo  bedBionoa  narid  yTalndaoov  riaUsr^  iM  .i^iTiad  asamrwX 


hundreds'— the  days  of  the  week,  the  months  of  the  year^  the  names  of  a few  victuals, 
the  most  commonly  mentioned  parts  of  the  body,  and  perhaps  a few  other  words  with 
unrelated  meanings*  I certainly  could  not  express  nyself  in  sentences  and  what 
few  words  I knew  I pronounced  with  a horrible  accent!  My  horrid  prohunciation 
never  failed  to  elicit  roars  of  laughter  and  mimicry  from  my  fellow  students#  I 
hated  them  for  it,  especially  when  recalling  that  my  parents  had  always  made  me 
refrain  from  laughing  whenever  any  English-speaking  person  was  having  difficulty 
with  our  Spanish  words# 

My  first  breakfast  in  school  was  a miserable  failure— some  mushy  stuff  which 
the  housemother  called  "cereal,"  Really  living  up  to  the  second  component  of  her 
title,  she  tried  to  get  me  to  eat  it  and,  for  her  sake  and  through  my  tears,  I 
made  an  attempt,  but  with  no  success#  I was  then  offered  some  "coffee,"  Under- 
standing the  word  from  the  similar  sound  of  the  Spanish  "cafe",  I quickly  reached 
for  the  mug  that  contained  the  brew#  After  a few  mouthfuls,  my  stomach  rejected 
it  all  in  utter  disgust  and  I wondered  how  they  could  have  referred  to  it  as 
"coffee",  if  that  word  meant  "cafe," 

The  housemother  showed  me  the  greatest  tenderness  and  took  me  to  her  room, 
thinking  that  I was  going  to  be  very  sick,  which  only  served  to  remind  me  of  my 
real  mother  and  Increased  the  flow  of  nostalgic  tears, 

Vfhen  told  that  the  bell  had  rung  for  class,  I immediately  stood  up,  trying 
to  remind  myself  of  how  much  I had  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  I could  enter 
a classroom,  but  the  tears  would  not  stop  flowing#  Nevertheless,  I decided  to 
"keep  going"  and  let  one  of  the  boys  take  me  to  the  class— "the  second  grade". 
There,  I quickly  sensed  that  Idle  teacher  was  as  kind  as  the  housemother  and  for 
that  reason  I strove  to  be  as  attentive  as  possible#  The  teacher  took  me  as  one 
of  the  grot^  and  everything  (•except  for  the  never-ceasing  tears  ) seemed  to  be 
going  fine  until  suddenly  the  brightness  of  the  room  began  to  grow  dim#  The  next 
thing  I knew,  I was  back  in  the  housemother's  room,  being  tenderly  cared  for  by  her 
and  the  school  nurse, 
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,eLMrt‘oJhr  w»l  s \o  aanren  •tfiox  art)  lo  8rW‘r>ofli  ft/iJ  edS  *10  orW—- afcart^nufl 

cfiJtu  tbiow  *tad^o  3 eqisdiaq  bctB  ^.^bod  erlt  lo  b3tK>iJ:'‘xn  '^Inoswoo  d’acni  oxli 

iAxfw  boift  PieoasdflBe  nt  IXa&x^  ^oa  bXuoo  xXnls^iso  X «8$nliXBMi  bs^sloiou 

irolc^»ion£rt»'tq  hinori  yfi  l;ta9003  eldlnoii  3 cU±w  f>3orc;onoiq  I waroi  I airrow  wel 
I woXIel  vjn  miytl  x^oJt/nJLji  him  ioSiigi/s£  lo  piooi  itlolle  od“  belJbBl  levan 

eta  abfi«  a^ewla  bad  ataftaaq  tco  ^aLXXaoai  nadw  ''^IXaloaqae  lol  narit  beisd 
VXbOXllXb  ft*''  noBTteq  snXjteoqa-.riftXXjna  leryanodw  gnirisj/aX  tnoil  nlwla^ 

*2tAow  riBlnaqB  1110  rfXXw 

dohhi  lluSe  \ciBi/n  aesoe—eTuXtftl  aXciaieeJtw  b eaw  Xoo/ioB  al  XaBliBoqd  dciXl 
♦tjari  Ip  ^nanocpoo  bnooea  ©dt  o.+  qo  anXvXX  xIXbbH  ".iBerifto"  beXIao  rt^fUottsBuod  od^ 
1 V*  d^o'idt  baa  ©jtea  leri  'xol  ^bm  di  Xb©  oX  on  doj  pd  bolnX  oiie  lOldJtX 

"•eolloo''  ofloa  ooiollo  nr>ilt  8*w  I •aseonve  on  fWiv  ^ifd  jXqaiojXo'nB  ebam 
bsdastn  I ^"©Ir.©"  rfsXcpjqS  ertt  lo  bmroa  ‘iBiXmia  oriX  atroil  Mow  ^nibnoXa 
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bodoetOT  riosmoXa  \fa  ^aLAdtvoji  wOl  c teilA  •wotd  ortt  boftiadnoo  <^erid  aarc  orfi  tol 
as  Ji  oX  bertplpi  ovBd  bXx/oo  yaxlt  wod  bdno&now  1 bna  XaugoXb  'teXXir  nX  XXo 

".©loo”  inooiii  bxow  Xoitf  IX  ^’loolloo* 
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^flroo^  tori  oX  an  dooJ  bno  stwnobnaX  XBO^Borra  ©riX  ©m  b©wode  -xeriuOiirsBi/od  orfi’ 

•yjn  lo  ©m  bairn©!  oX  bomoe  ’(Ino  doiriw  (:>!oi8  'Ttsv  bd  oi  Sfl-toa  caw  I iorW  gnijioifii 

• 8!£©i  oisloioofl  lo  woXl  odi  boBBSioni  brto  *iadXoA  Xb©! 
^qx;  booXc  ^cXsXaibenrfil  I ^cebIo  !ol  jjmn  bod  XXad  adJ  Xodi  bXod  nedW 
toXns  bXx/00  I iisrtw  ^sb  etii  at  Mcvnol  boofooX  bad  I doom  wod  lo  IXoc'iro  bnino!  ot 
oX  bsbioat  I ^sBeXedtioveM  *aniwoIl  qoXB  Xon  bXaotf  eijcoi  oibt  dad  4moo!a8BXo  « 
.‘'©bB!3  b«>098  odd**— ebbXo  ©dd  od  otn  ©alsd  B^od  edd  lo  oaa  doX  bas  "30X03  qooi" 
lol  fans  rr^fldoBisatJod  add  as  facX)J  rs  3Bw  ‘xeriosed  odt  dBdi  boenee  \XMolap  I ^©^©dT 
onso  GB  om  ifaxjd  ledoBed  edT  ♦sX'fiB^oq  bs  ovXdnadda  as  ©d  od  evo^ide  I riOBsen  dBdd 
ed  od  bsntooB  ( aiaed  snlasao-^ovon  odd  ntol  d’qaoxb*)  anidd^i^v©  baa  quo^s  ©dd  lo 
dxen  oriT  •fotb  woig  od  OBgod  xnoo!  arid  lo  aaeat'd^lid  odd  xXxxobbae;  Xidna  oaXl  30X03 
Tcod  Tpd  ool  bsrtsD  •^Xisbnod  gnied  ^nooi  a’lsridoaiOBaod  odl  ni  iload  eaw  I (Wend  I soXdd 

♦OfTHfl  Xoodoa  odd  bns 
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Quite  neturallyj  at  that  tine  I was  in  no  frane  of  nind  to  fully  appreciate 
the  extent  of  the  attention  being  lavished  upon  me  by  those  Americanos « All  I knew 
was  that  to  go  back  home  was  the  one  and  only  thing  I wanted^  that  I hated  all 
those  uncouth  boys  for  their  stupidity  and  mimicking  of  my  attempts  to  pick  Tip 
their  horrible-sounding  language,  that  I hated  the  school— especially  for  such 
cattleDJ^ke  practices  as  groi^)  showering— that  the  food  was  tasteless  and  hardly 
fit  to  eat.  And  all  these  disagreeable  things  became  symbolic  to  me  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  living. 

To  persuade  my  parents  to  take  me  back  home  was  the  only  thing  to  do,  I told 
myself.  Since  the  purpose  of  my  stay  in  New  York  was  to  learn,  telling  them  I was 
not  learning,  due  to  the  langTiage  difficulty,  would  sTirely  induce  them  to  send  for 
me.  And  so  I acted  according  to  plan.  Since  I was  not  able  to  write  to  them  my- 
self, I Tirged  all  my  friends  to  write  and  tell  them  it  was  useless  for  me  to  remain 
here,  since  I coTild  make  no  progress  on  accoTjnt  of  the  language  barrier, 

WEy  friends  did  convey  my  message  to  my  parents , but  the  plan  vxas  a complete 
failure.  What  spoiled  it  all  were  my  monthly  report  cards— A «s,  B's  and  only 
very  few  C‘s— so  that  the  replies  that  came  from  home  were  most  discoTiraging  to 
me.  They  consisted  of  letters  of  high  praise  and  encouragement  to  keep  up  the 
excellent  progress  I was  making! 

I decided  that  the  way  to  make  my  case  more  realistic  was  to  show  that  I 
actually  couldn»t  learn,  Ify  friends  had  done  their  part  in  conveying  my  messages; 
now  I must  do  mine.  But  here  again  I failed  miserably.  While  the  tears  continTied 
to  flow  in  the  classroom  the  instant  I realized  I had  the  right  answer  to  a 
question  (especially  one  involving  nTimbers)  up  woTild  go  my  hand  before  I could 
remind  myself  of  the  practical  decision  I had  made  that  would  persuade  my  parents 
to  send  for  me,  tty  atten?>ts  at  trying  to  show  the  Taselessness  in  remaining  in 
school  ended  once  and  for  all  when  I was  able  to  type  my  first  letter  home.  This 
newly-foTjnd  means  of  reaching  my  loved  ones  directly  was  such  a thrill  that  it 
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was  impossible  to  show  any  unhappiness  by  writing  about  ny  yeaniing  to  leave 
the  United  States* 

But  the  conflict  between  heart  and  mind  continiied  strong  through  four  long 
years*  And  then,  finally,  I was  able  to  convince  my  parents  that  I was  able  to 
return  to  Cuba*  They  were  reluctant  to  have  me  go  back,  but  were  willing  to  give 
me  a chance  to  continue  my  education  down  there,  if  I could  manage  it,  because  of 
the  progress  I had  already  made  up  here. 

Although  ray  mother  knew  no  English,  she  decided  to  make  the  trip  alone  to 
come  for  me*  I went  to  meet  her  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station.  She  embraced  me 
and  for  a short  interval  was  speechless  ^dth  emotion. 

When  she  finally  spoke,  her  voice,  thou^  quite  familiar,  sounded 
strange  in  some  way  I couldn*t  e:q}lain*  I had  anticipated  that  on  meeting  her 
again  I would  embrace  her  with  unashamed  tears  of  joy,  but  that  indescribable, 
\jnforeseen  change  in  her  voice  somehow  left  me  in  an  awful  emotional  void;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  she,  too,  had  suddenly  discovered  something  unfamiliar  about  me, 
all  of  which  resulted  in  a mutual  feeling  of  restraint  and  uneasiness. 

A few  days  later  we  boarded  a train  for  Key  West.  I was  puzzled  to  discover 
that  speaking  Spanish  to  my  mother  was  such  a chore.  The  words  came  to  mind  easily 
enou^,  but  I sounded  so  unnatiiral  to  myself— yes,  so  foreignl  When  we  weren*t 
talking  and  I could  listen  to  passengers  carrying  on  conversations  in  English, 
the  words  and  the  people  *s  intonation  sounded  so  beautifully  familiar  and  natural* 
Again  and  again  I had  dreamed  of  this  day  when  I would  retrace  my  way  home  but 
that  frightening  emotional  void  which  I had  first  noticed  at  ttie  Pennsylvania 
Station  still  continued.  I hated  the  thought  of  admitting  that  something  was  not 
right  after  I had  put  so  much  effort  into  having  this  trip  south  take  place* 

When  we  stepped  onto  the  pier  at  i^abana  Harbor  two  days  later,  many  friends 
and  relatives  were  there  to  greet  us*  Again I the  actual  soxmd  of  all  their  voices 
was  out  of  tune  with  the  way  I had  been  hearing  them  in  my  mind  for  so  long  a time* 
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And  again,  the  feeling  of  exuberance  which  I had  dreamed  of  failed  completely  to 
take  place. 

At  supper  with  some  relatives  a few  hours  after  my  arrival  in  Habana^  I was 
asked  whether  I wanted  coffee  or  milk,  "Kilk,  please,”  I requested,  expecting  to 
enjoy  a refreshing  glass  of  cold  milk.  Then  raising  the  glass  to  my  lips,  I caught 
the  strong,  unpleasant  odor  of  boiled  milk  and  remeriibered,  too  late,  that  down 
here  they  boiled  theirs  ins'liead  of  pasteurizing  it.  Cut  of  politeness,  but  with 
great  disgust,  I forced  it  down,  along  with  the  pieces  of  skim  that  floated  in  it, 

"You  see,  Carlitos,”  said  a grown-up  cousin  to  me  at  the  table,  kept  my 
promise  to  see  that  you  were  brought  back  here  with  us.”  Seme  months  before, 
while  in  New  York,  he  had  indeed  made  that  promise  and  I had  relied  on  it  with 
great  e3q)ectation.  But  as  he  mentioned  the  matter  at  the  supper  table,  it  sounded 
coraple telly  unimportant  and  meaningless,  although  I did  feel  a sense  of  gratitude 
for  his  effort  as  such, 

"Hear  ye,  hear  ye,  hear  ye,”  I heard  the  coiirt  clerk  yell  out  as  he 
announced  the  entrance  of  the  judge  into  the  courtroom.  We  rose  en  masse.  The 
marvelous  moment  had  arrived.*  We  stood  at  attention  as  one,  sciomnUy  raised 
our  right  hands  and  repeated  after  the  judge  the  words  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States, 

And  as  I lowered  my  hand  and  sat  down  after  taking  the  oath,  I wondered: 

”How  can  anyone,  having  so  generously  and  hospitably  been  accepted  by  this  great 
nation  as  one  of  her  citizens,  find  it  in  his  heart  to  do  anything  that  would  in 
any  way  endanger  her  secxirity,  undermine  her  strength  and  wonderful  vitality, 
corrupt  the  morals  of  her  citizenry,  or  even  do  anything  that  would  cause  unkind 
words  to  be  said  against  her,” 

As  I was  thus  thinking,  the  judge  began  to  deliver  a little  speech,  telling 
us  that  now,  as  Americans , we  could  walk  on  the  sidewalks  of  our  city  feeling  that 
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no  one  could  push  us  off  the  curb*  That  made  me  smile  a bit*  Who  had  ever 
atten^ted  to  push  me  off  the  curb?  Any  American  who  had  put  out  his  or  her  hand 
toward  me  had  always  done  so  only  for  the  purpose  of  extending  all  manner  of 
courtesies  and  acts  of  good*»will*  Had  not  the  hands  of  American  friendliness  even 
reached  for  me  across  the  stretch  of  sea  that  separates  my  former  country  from 
this  land  of  so  many  blessings,  in  order  to  bring  me  back  home? 
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Editor *s  Note;  Carl  Rodgers  has  been  with  the  Foundation  for  more  than 
three  years*  He  has  always  shown  a great  deal  of  interest  in  "Touch— and  Go" 
and  in  deaf-blind  people* 
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BEISIE  BARKS 


Hello  I How  are  you?  I*m  fine  now! 

The  Boss  was  sick  and  we  dida^t  go  to  the  office  for  a week*  She  is  all 
right  now  and  I feel  better,  too.  The  Boss  went  to  bed  and  it  was  queer,  all  day* 
Lots  of  people  came  to  help  and  they  were  friends*  I couldn^t  do  much  but  I 
baiiced  at  noises  in  the  hall. 

They  came  different  times  and  cooked  dinner  for  the  Boss  and  fed  me,  too* 
Somebody  slept  on  the  couch  at  ni^t* 

I sleep  under  the  bed* 

One  day  somebody  made  some  toast  for  the  Boss  and  put  it  on  her  tray*  I 
stole  a big  piece  and  ate  it  very  fast.  They  were  cross  with  me  but  the  toast 
was  good  anyway* 

Helga  likes  to  cook,  but  she  doesn»t  like  the  Bosses  "gadgets’*.  She  fussed 
about  the  can  opener  on  the  wall  and  the  toaster  that  pops  up.  She  didn*t  know 
how  to  work  the  coffee  pot,  either.  The  Boss  laughed  and  said  she  was  "old- 
fashioned*"  Helga  has  a nice  house.  I go  there  with  the  Boss  sometimes*  There 
are  no  "gadgets." 

We  are  back  at  the  office  again  and  I am  under  the  desk*  The  Boss  is  fine 
and  I am  glad,  but  it  was  nice  to  stay  home* 

Thank  you  and  goodbye* 

Betsie  Dir.smore 
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THE  LAZY  VJRITER 


In  summer  I^m  disposed  to  shirk 
For  summer  is  no  time  for  work. 
In  winter  inspiration  dies 
For  lack  of  outdoor  exercise* 

In  spring  I*m  seldom  in  the  mood 
Because  of  verbal  lassitude* 

The  Fall  remains«»but  such  a fall 
We*ve  really  had  no  fall  at  all* 


B«  L*  Taylor 
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MESSAGE  FROM  ANNETTE  DINSMORE 


At  a small  summer  resort  on  an  island  off  the  Jersey  coast,  where 
Betsie  and  I spend  part  of  our  vacation,  there  is  a typical  country  store# 

I call  it  typical,  although  recently  it  has  had  its  "face  lifted#"  Fluo- 
rescent lighting,  chromium- trim  counters  and  deep— freeze  units,  as  well  as 
mechanical  devices  for  slicing  meat  and  cheese,  all  give  the  place  an  air  of 
modernity#  Even  the  Post  Office  at  the  rear  of  the  store  has  a shiny  window 
and  several  rows  of  combination-lock  mail  boxes#  However,  it  is  still  the 
country  store,  because  no  amount  of  eqxiipment  can  change  the  personalities  of 
the  proprietor  and  his  wife,  I»Ir,  and  Mrs#  McGuire.  They  think  and  move  slowly 
in  a rural  atmosphere  and  appear  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  influx  of 
city  customers  during  the  summer  months# 

When  we  go  to  the  store  for  any  purchase,  however  small,  it  is  necessary 
to  allow  plenty  of  time,  since  neither  l-lr#  McGuire  nor  his  wife  can  be  hurried# 
Neither  can  they  be  asked  to  select  more  than  one  article  at  a time,  or  there 
is  utter  confusion#  Butter,  eggs  and  milk  are  kept  in  the  large  refrigerator 
at  the  back  of  the  store,  but  these  must  be  brought  out  separately,  with  a 
leisurely  round-trip  for  each  item,  or  the  McGuires  become  panicky#  What  is 
the  rush  anyway?  Ismt  it  vacation? 

One  day  Mrs#  McGuire  e^lained  to  me  that  she  had  discontinued  carrying 
Keeblerts  crackers  because  they  sold  so  fast  that  she  couldntt  keep  them  on 
the  shelves#  Certainly  it  does  seem  foolish  to  handle  anything  that  moves  so 
rapidly  that  you  can  it  keep  it  in  stock! 

The  hours  the  store  is  open  are  unpredictable  and  seem  to  depend  upon 
the  whim  of  the  moment#  A good  movie  or  carnival  in  town  may  mean  the  door 
is  locked  early#  A short  fishing  trip  may  close  it  for  several  hours  at 
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midday.  One  time,  finding  the  screen  door  hooked  and  the  wooden  dooh  apparently 
shut,  I started  to  leave,  but  Mrs®  McGuire  ran  after  me  explaining  that  the 
wind  had  made  the  screen  bang  in  a disturbing  way*  Business  for  business’ 
sake  seems  of  no  importance! 

The  Post  Office  is  Mrs®  McGuire’s  sole  responsibility  and  she  rules  with 
an  iron  hand®  She  is  inflexible  as  to  the  hovirs  letters  may  be  mailed  or 
delivered,  and  looks  with  disfavor  upon  customers  who  purchase  stamps,  but 
fail  to  mail  letters  there®  It  seems  that  Uncle  Sam  gives  credit  only  for 
cancelled  stamps,  not  for  those  sold.  Telegrams  or  special  delivery  letters 
are  of  no  particular  importance,  being  delivered  along  with  regular  first-clasS 
mail®  A package,  uncalled  for  because  it  is  unexpected,  may  remain  unnoticed 
for  days®  ¥e  have  long  since  learned  to  inquire  for  all  such  possibilities. 

One  afternoon  in  mid-August  I stopped  to  pick  up  the  morning  paper. 

Mrs.  McGuire  htmted  for  some  time  and  then  explained  regretfully  that  she  had 
only  one  copy  of  yesterday’s  paper,  Wednesday,  August  11.  littien  I pointed  out 
that  today  was  Wednesday  the  11th,  she  insisted  that  it  couldn’t  be  because 
she  had  been  stamping  the  letters  all  day  as  Thursday,  August  12®  Mr® 

McGuire  and  several  other  customers  verified  that  the  day  was  Wednesday  and 
Mrs®  McGuire  became  highly  excited,  firm  in  the  conviction  that  if  she  had 
stamped  letters  as  Thursday  the  12th,  this  must  be  the  fact®  I left  before 
the  confusion  died  doim  and  never  knew  how  she  stamped  the  rest  of  that  day’s 
mail,  nor  the  next! 

I've  often  wondered  how  the  McGuires  manage  the  annual  inventory  and  the 
federal  income  tax  returns 1 It  must  be  pandemonium,  but  fortunately  it  occurs 
at  a time  of  year  when  summer  visitors  are  not  around  to  add  to  the  complexity 
of  the  situation, 

Annette  B®  Dinsmore 
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DECLARATION  OF  TELLAPENDENCE 


by 

Morning  ca.ory 

The  suspicious  clerk  reached  for  the  alarm* 

"It‘s  not  a hold-\ip,’'  I reassured  him.  "This  is  not  a new  kind  of 
machine  gunj  this  is  Tellatouch,  my  new  ear*  To  talk  to  me,  all  you  need  do 
is  spell  words  by  pressing  these  lettered  keys,  and  I’ll  pick  you  up  at  this 
end." 

Just  in  case  the  store  was  noisy  and  the  clerk  had  not  heard  me,  I 
pointed  to  instructions  I had  typed  and  glued  to  the  inside  of  Tellatouch's 
cover. 

"This  is  a great  invention,"  the  clerk  marveled.  "Tilhat  will  you  have?" 

I leaned  forward,  poised  in  my  new  independence. 

"I  want  a nice  pair  of  socks  to  send  my  dad  for  his  birthday,  size  ten." 

The  clerk  brought  out  several  pairs  of  socks,  telling  me  the  color  of 
each.  I found  the  silkiest. 

"I  like  these.  How  much  are  they?" 

"Two  dollars." 

"Well,"  I hastily  found  another  pair,  "how  about  these?" 

"Dollar- ten." 

"Ah,"  I decided,  ^Sftiese  are  the  socks  for  Popsie.  Please  put  them  in 
box  with  this  Fifth  Avenue  address  on  it." 

"But,"  the  clerk  teased,  "don't  a man's  standings  rate  higher  than 
a dollar- ten-cents  to  you?" 

"Mot  in  his  stocking  feet,"  I chirped. 

Then  I put  the  purchase  and  my  wallet  in  my  shopping  bag,  draped  Tella- 
touch  over  shoulder,  picked  up  the  white  cane  and  left  the  shop  with 
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approxiinately  the  same  dexterity  most  girls  show  in  driving  a car  through  a 
garage  door* 

In  a store  that  smelled  of  plastics,  I bought  myself  a raincoat*  Then 
I smelled  out  the  drug  store  and  went  to  the  soda  counter  for  a coke*  I 
sat  there  sipping  the  coke,  hoping  I looked  as  glamorous  as  I felt*  Daintily 
I started  to  set  the  glass  on  the  counter,  but— here  goes  my  poise— at  the 
same  instant,  the  clerk  put  my  change  on  the  counter  and  I set  the  half-full 
glass  on  his  hand. 

•'It’s  okay,"  he  said  casting  his  spell  on  Tellatouch*  "I’m  a good 
svjimmer*" 

Two  doors  from  the  drug  store,  I found  a milliner’s  shop*  The  odor  of 
hats  is  so  faint  that  I had  to  go  inside  before  I was  certain  it  was  the  shop 
I sought*  The  girl  there  took  me  to  a mirrored  table  and  sat  me  down  very 
carefully*  I showed  her  how  to  cast  her  spell,  and  she  said  her  name  was 
Dora*  After  trying  on  several  hats,  I chose  a white  straw— a big  exciting 
creation*  But  the  priceii 

"I  woiildn’t  want  to  pay  that  much  for  a straw  hat  this  late  in  the 
season,"  I said,  gathering  up  my  paraphernalia. 

Dora  stopped  me  as  I started  to  rise. 

"Believe  me,"  she  spelled  quickly  on  Tellatouch,  "you  are  beautiful  in 
this  hati" 

"Yes,  but  I like  hats  that  won't  prick  my  conscience  if  I throw  them 
away* " 

"Listen,  honey,"  Dora  urged,  "this  hat  does  something  for  you*  Don’t 
say  anything  out  loud,  but  I’ll  let  you  have  it  for  three  ninety-eight  and 
I’ll  even  put  it  in  a hat  box  for  you." 

I left  the  shop  patting  Tellatouch  affectionately. 
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OUR  WONDERFUL  VACATION 


by 

Alice  M.  Blais 

Last  summer  I went  camping  for  the  first  time  in  my  whole  life.  My 
sister,  Eva,  and  I went  way  up  in  the  Sierra  Moimtains— first  for  two  days 
sleeping  in  a tent,  then  for  three  days  in  a cabin. 

At  Pine  Crest  Park,  lh2  miles  frcm  home  and  six  thousand  feet  above 
sea  level,  we  slept  in  the  tent  and  ate  our  meals  beside  a big  camp  fire. 

It  was  very  hot  during  the  day  and  cold  at  night,  but  the  fire  warmed  us. 

We  rode  up  there  with  our  niece,  Frances,  and  her  husband,  Leon.  Leon  fixed 
the  fire  and  pitched  the  tent  under  tall,  thick  pine  trees  that  were  wonderfully 
fragrant. 

On  our  way  to  Pine  Crest  we  had  supper  at  a delightful  restaurant  in  a 
small  town  called  Tracy,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  © Then  we  stopped  to  see 
the  famous  ski  resort,  Sonora,  a town  well-known  historically  in  the  Mother 
Lode  country,  where  gold  was  discovered  years  ago.  It  was  101  degrees  there 
and  we  were  much  more  comfortable  when  we  reached  the  cool  shade  of  our  camping 
place.  The  clean  mountain  air  and  the  spicy  smell  of  the  pines  were  refreshing 
to  us  all. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  we  went  to  Strawberry  Lake  where  there  were  many 
other  campers  and  a church  service  was  conducted  in  an  open-air  chapel. 

Later  that  evening  we  drove  home  again. 

On  the  second  trip  we  drove  back  to  the  Sierras  where  we  joined  another 
niece  and  her  family  at  Camp  Connell,  1$2  miles  frcm  home.  This  time  we  stayed 
in  a cabin  with  some  of  the  comforts  of  modern  living— electric  lights,  a 
new  refrigerator,  a wood  stove,  and  delicious  spring  water  at  hand.  The  cabin 
was  furnished  simply  with  old-fashioned  things— a davenport,  rocking  chairs, 
and  big,  canfortable  beds.  There  was  roan  enough  for  thirteen  of  us  to  sleep. 
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We  had  three  wonderfiil  days  at  Camp  Connell,  hiking  along  a mountain 
stream  through  forests  where  deer  and  foxes  roam.  There  were  beautiful  wild 
flowers,  ferns  and  young  trees  everywhere,  and  the  ground  was  thickly  carpeted 
Tjith  pine  needles  and  cones#  At  one  point  we  had  to  cross  the  stream  by  means 
of  a narrow  foot  bridge  with  no  hand  rail,  and  this  frightened  me.  However,  my 
family  helped  me  to  walk  across  safely  without  a single  slip. 

On  our  way  back  we  stopped  at  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest,  three  miles 
away  from  Camp  Connell.  Here  there  are  huge  redwood  trees  that  have  been 
growing  for  many  centuries.  At  one  spot  we  walked  through  a tunnel  of  fallen 
trees  and  it  was  cool  and  dark  there.  In  another  place  there  was  a dance 
floor  made  out  of  a huge  redwood  stump  and  we  clmbed  tbn  or  twelve  steps  -to 
get  up  to  it.  ll/hat  fun  it  must  be  to  dance  there.' 

We  hope  to  go  back  to  Camp  Connell  next  year  and  they  may  build  a dam  so 
that  there  will  be  swimming  then.  But  I know  we  couldn't  have  a happier  time 
than  we  had  this  summer  i 
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VffiATHER  WHIMS 


by 

I.  M«  Storm 

The  wise  weathermen  are  not  able  to  affirm  there  is  anything  definitely 
queer  about  the  x^ay  the  weather  has  been  behaving  lately^  but  they  do  admit 
it  has  been  particularly  bad*  PVom  China  across  the  Eurasian  area  to 
Switzerland  there  seems  to  be  too  much  v/ater  in  the  wrong  places*  No  sooner 
did  the  Danube  creep  back  into  its  banks  than  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries 
began  to  overflow*  Roads  across  the  passes  in  the  Alps  are  wholly  or  partly 
washed  out*  The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  received  more  calls  for 
help  in  flood  disaster  since  the  beginning  of  August  than  in  any  comparable 
period  in  its  thirty-five-year  history*  It  is  actively  engaged  in  relief  work 
in  East  Germanyjj  Hungary,  Pakistan,  Lidia  and  Austria* 

During  the  middle  of  September  the  Nile  River  rose  to  its  highest  level 
in  sixty  years*  Its  waters  were  on  an  angry  rampage  frcm  the  hills  of 
central  Africa  to  Egypt's  delta*  The  heaviest  rain  in  a hundred  years  has 

inundafted-  the  lands  across  China,  Famine  for  millions  lies  ahead  in  the  flood- 
washed  valleys* 

l^hoons  were  extremely  serious  this  year.  Extensive  damage  and  loss  of 
life  were  sustained  ly  Japan  and  other  Asiatic  countries  bordering  on  the 
Pacific, 

The  first  half  of  September,  19^1i,  will  long  be  remembered  on  the  Atlantic 
shores  of  the  North  American  continent*  Seven  hurricanes  appeared  during  that 
period.  Because  they  were  inconsistent,  unpredictable,  unreliable  and 
violent— characteristics  commonly  attributed  to  women— they  were  given  feminine 
I names  in  alphabetical  order*  The  first  two,  Alice  and  Barbara,  wore  themselves 
out  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  caused  comparatively  little  damage.  But  Carol 
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was  made  of  sterner  stuff#  She  hit  the  Carolines  and  the  New  England  coast 
with  tremendous  force  and  a steady  dor-mpour  of  rain  that  lasted  for  hours. 
Seaside  homes  and  small  vessels  were  quickly  demolished.  Coastal  towns  in 
New  England  were  flooded.  Rhode  Island  was  particularly  hard«=-hit  and 
President  Eisenhower  authorized  one  and  a half  million  dollars  for  immediate 
relief* 

A businessman  parked  his  car  in  front  of  a hotel  in  Providence  and  went 
in  to  register.  When  he  came  out  tvrenty  minutes  later  he  found  his  car  sub- 
merged in  four  and  a half  feet  of  sea  water*  This  was  one  of  about  four 
thousand  other  cars  in  the  same  condition* 

Altogether,  Carol  did  about  a half  billion  dollars*  worth  of  damage  in 
New  England.  One  meat-packing  plant  was  flooded  and  the  hams,  bacon,  butter, 
bolognas,  frankfurters  and  broken  eggs  floated  all  around  inside  the  building. 
That  incident  alone  meant  a $30,000  loss  in  food  products. 

The  tower  of  the  Old  North  Church  in  Boston  toppled.  This  was  the  tower 
fran  which  signals  were  flashed  to  Paul  Revere  when  he  started  on  his  famous 
midnight  ride. 

Railroad  transportation  was  surprisingly  good,  although  sane  trains  were 
sin5)ly  not  r\m  and  others  were  late*  The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad  publicly  thanked  its  thousands  of  employees  who  stuck  to  their  jobs 
for  two  and  three  days  without  sleep  to  keep  the  wheels  rdling. 

The  oiiLy  ones  who  seemed  to  enjoy  Carol  were  the  vultures  in  the 
Br<m:  2^oo  in  New  York  City.  Everyone  else  was  glad  vjhen  she  finally  died  at 
sea* 

The  fourth  hurricane,  Dolly, worried  herself  to  a frenzy  off  in  the 
Atlantic  sanewhere*  Edna  came  along  soon  after.  She  was  the  gal  who  threaten 
to  hit  New  York  City  full  force*  But  being  inconsistent  and  unreliable. 
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she  changed  her  mind  the  very  last  minute,  to  everyone  *s  great  relief# 

Barely  grazing  the  Atlantic  coast,  she  vent  her  fury  out  at  sea#  Florence 
decided  to  visit  Mexico  where  she  did  considerable  damage  along  the  coast# 
Gilda  struck  Honduras#  Carol  and  Edna  "picked'*  twenty  thousand  bushels  of 
apples  while  blowing  through  Long  Island,  and  residents  will  be  eating  apple 
sauce  for  weeks  to  come# 

One-hundred-mile-an-hour  gales  uprooted  thousands  of  trees  and  carried 
plant  disease  from  one  area  to  another#  Destructive  insects  and  their  larvae 
were  also  transported/  by  the  winds# 

Countless  weathermen  flying  above  and  around  the  hurricane  areas  risked 
their  lives  in  order  to  forecast  the  paths  of  danger#  These  men  are  the 
unsung  heroes  of  a fearful  fexi?  weeks#  Thousands  of  citizens  owe  their  lives 
and  homes  to  the  advance  information  which  enabled  them  to  protect  their 
property  and  evacuate  when  necessary# 
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THE  BRAILLEBIRD 


’oy 

S.  Ca  Sinionton 


We  have  a beautiful^  plump,  white  pul.Iet  whom  we  ca21  Lucretia,  For 
the  past  year  she  has  consistently  laid  six  eggs  dailyl I She  won  the  Pullet -zer 
Prize. 

As  a reward  for  such  faithful  production,  on  her  birthday  I decided  to 
give  her  a special  feast.  I spread  a large  double  sheet  of  my  braille  paper 
on  the  back  porch  and  sprinkled  it  generously  with  cracked  com. 

With  my  aid,  I could  hear  her  pecking  axi;ay  with  apparent  keen  enjoyment. 

And  I could  not  help  thinking  that  it  soiuided  much  like  one  of  those  old-model 
brail^ewriters  that  thump-thump  when  the  keys  are  depressed  and  released. 

When  she  had  finished,  I picked  up  the  paper,  turned  it  over,  and — believe 
it  or  not — she  had  written  me  the  most  wonderful  letter  in  grade  two  braille i 
She  expressed  her  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  kind  and  considerate  treatment  we 
had  accorded  her,  and  promised  to  increase  her  norm  for  the  ensuing  year. 

During  a recent  cold  snap  last  winter,  I went  out  one  morning  to  see  how 
she  was  surviving  the  rigorous  weather,  I found  her  huddled  in  the  nest, 
shaking  like  an  aspen.  Fearful  that  she  might  contract  pneumonia,  I purchased 
a small  electric  blanket,  constructed  a framework,  and  draped  it  over  the  nest. 
The  results  of  this  experiment  were  astonishing.  Perhaps  I have  discovered  a 
new  scientific  principle  which  will  win  me  a niche  in  the  Hall  of  Fame, 

The  warmth  generated  by  the  blanket  has  apparently  so  altered  the  processes  of 
nature  within  Lucretia  that  she  is  now  laying  dried  eggs  for  the  Government, 

I (My  profound  apology  to  the  memory  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen  for  that 

one,) 

daily"  sound  like  a fish  story,  too,  and  we 
tnink  these  also  need  apologies  to  H.C,  Andersen! 
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BETSIE  BARKS 


HelloJ  How  are  you?  I*m  fine# 

The  Boss  and  I went  away  and  we  didn't  work.  The  Boss  didn't  give  ar^ 
speeches  and  she  didn't  think.  I ran  around  and  played  and  didn't  wear  the 
harness  much.  The  Boss  says  you  call  it  "vacation."  I like  vacation] 

First,  >re  went  to  a place  where  there  are  lots  of  trees  and  roads  that 
go  up  and  15).  Then  they  go  down  and  aroimd,  too. 

I tried  to  chase  things  that  X could  smell,  but  I didn't  catch  very  much. 
I got  a little  grey  mouse  with  a long  tail  and  took  it  to  the  Boss,  When  she 
touched  it  she  screamed  and  jumped  back.  She  was  very  cross.  I thought  she 
would  be  proud  of  me. 

The  Boss  tried  to  catch  fish,  but  she  didn't  get  even  one  little  one. 

I would  have  been  proud  of  jiery  though. 

Then  we  went  to  the  Beach.  I dug  big  holes  in  the  sand.  The  sand  was 
wet  and  the  sun  was  warm.  I like  it  there. 

The  Boss  took  long  naps  on  the  sand  and  got  wet  in  the  water,  but  she 
doeai't  go  into  the  water  when  it  jumps  too  high. 

One  day  everything  was  very  queer#  It  rained  hard  and  blew  hard  and 
there  was  a strange  noise.  I ran  into  the  house.  Everybody  rushed  around 
picking  up  chairs  and  other  things  to  put  them  in  the  house.  Then  we  went 
in  the  car  back  across  the  long  bridge#  There  was  a lot  of  rain  and  noise. 
Things  were  blowing  everywhere#  I trembled. 

Then  it  stopped  raining  and  the  sun  came  out  and  we  went  back  again. 

The  Boss  said  it  was  something  called  a hurricane,  and  its  name  was 
Card.  She  says  Carol  gave  us  a little  slap  but  didn't  really  hit  us.  Do 
you  know  about  hurricanes? 
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iWhy  did  they  call  it  "Carol'*?  I*m  glad  they  didn’t  call  it  Betsie* 

We  are  back  at  the  office  again  and  I am  glad»  But  the  Boss  is  packing 
bagsi  I wonder  where  we  will  go  now? 

Goodbye  and  thank  you. 


Betsie  Dinsmore 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Identification  buttons  for  the  deaf-blind  may  be  ordered  from 
Mr*  Harold  Hathaway  at  his  new  address;  3Qh3  Baumberger  Road,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio.  Send  350  for  each  button  plus  a self-addressed  stamped 
envelope. 


* * * 

Mrs,  Audrey  Greenleaf  would  like  very  much  to  correspond  with  other 

deaf-blind  people.  Her  address  is: 

78  V/inter  Street 
Lewiston,  Maine 

» ^ ^ 

Envelopes  for  Braille  Letters  Available 

Envelopes  made  of  good  quality  craft  paper  w1.th  extra-long  flaps  that 
will  not  pull  out,  designed  for  mailing  braille  letters  unsealed  at 
second-class  postage  rates© 

Available  in  two  sizes  only— for  paper  9"  x 12"  or  smaller,  and  pocket- 
slate  paper,  8"  x 11"  or  smaller© 

Write  in  bradlle  for  prices  and  enclose  a three-cent  stamp  unattached, 
if  you  desire  a sample*  Address: 

Mr©  S©  C#  Simonton 
362  Seabright  Street 
Pittsburgh  lii,  Pennsylvania 
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NEWS  CAPSULES 


by 

Kay  Vindemore 

In  Austria  the  health  authorities  believe  in  the  maxim  ”Your  Face  Is 
Yo\ir  Fortune”  and  that  every  citizen  is  entitled  to  the  “best  possible  face” 
at  public  expense#  Therefore,  they  now  offer  free  face-lifts  to  any  Aus- 
trian citizen  x^ho  needs  one  but  cannot  afford  it# 

On  August  21,  a cruise  ship  steamed  out  of  Marseille  in  Southern  France, 
its  only  passengers  being  a total  of  lOk  Kings,  Queens,  Princes,  Princesses 
and  other  members  of  royal  families,  both  employed  and  unemployed#  They  were 
off  on  a twelve-day  cruise  with  King  Paul  of  Greece  footing  the  bill  in  the 
interest  of  tourist  publicity  for  his  country#  The  most  notable  absence  was 
that  of  the  British  Royal  Family,  which  has  its  own  yacht# 

A train  in  Denmark  was  recently  stopped  for  ninety  minutes  by  a swarm  of 
gnats  which  made  the  railroad  track  so  slippery  the  wheels  of  the  train  could 
not  get  traction  until  sand  had  been  spread  on# 

A Japanese  student  in  Tokyo  recently  found  some  tiny  gnarled  objects  and 
thought  them  to  be  ordinary  acorns#  He  gave  them  to  a group  of  scientists  who 
determined  the were  of  a species  of  lotus  at  least  five  thousand, and  per- 
^Ijaps  ten  thousand,  years  old#  Placed  in  water  and  vjith  controlled  care,  they 
have  begun  to  sprout  and  apparently  will  bloom#  This  would  set  a world  record# 
The  oldest  seeds  known  to  have  blocaned  in  the  past  were  found  in  19ij-8  and  were 
estimated  to  have  dated  from  the  time  of  Christ# 
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Mrs*  Harry  Richardson  of  Kimball^  Nebraska^  found  among  her  grandfather's 
posessions  a Revolutionary  War  poster.  It  called  for  ’’Brave,  health/,  able** 
bodied  and  well-disposed  young  men  to  join  the  armies  of  General  George 
Washington.”  It  stated  further:  ’’The  encouragement  at  this,  to  enlist  is 
truly  liberal  and  generous,”  Such  encouragements  werer  "Namely,  a bounty 
of  $12,00,  an  annual  and  ftjlly  sufficient  si^jply  of  good  and  handsome  clothing 
a daily  allowance  of  a large  and  aitqjle  ration  of  provisions,  together  with 
$60.00  a year  in  gold  and  silver  money  on  account  of  pay.” 

An  American  who  advocates  violent  overthrow  of  the  Government  is  now 
liable  to  lose  his  citizenship  and  all  the  rights  that  go  with  it.  This 
drastic  method  of  dealing  with  Communists  and  others  vho  try  to  subvert 
constitutional  government  went  on  the  law  books  on  September  U.  It  was  the 
last  of  eight  1951*  laws  approved  by  President  Eisenhower  to  deal  with  the 
Communist  problem. 

The  sea  gtjlls  were  back  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  New  York,  September  21,  They  are  part  of  the  scene  and  the 
headquarters  would  not  be  quite  the  same  without  them.  They  frequent  Belmont 
Island,  vdiich  is  a little  rocky  affair  in  the  East  River  off  the  United 
Nations  headquarters.  The  sea  gulls  like  to  fly  to  the  top  of  the  Secretariat 
building  and  drq)  clams  to  the  pavement  thirty-nine  floors  below  to  open  them, 

A seventeen«*year*»old  Canadian  high  school  girl,  Marilyn  Bell,  is  the 
first  person  to  swim  the  thirty-two  miles  across  Lake  Ontario  from  northern 
New  York  State  to  Ontailo,  Canada,  World  fame  and  glory  are  hers,  m ^ite 
of  all  kinds  of  offers  of  movie  tests  and  personal  appearances,  Marilyn  has 
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al  ;taXIci«  04"  4a  ditotaasaTuoofxa  orfT*  nerftTul  badadi  41  **«rto48ttbdaaW 

•^aood  a 4:<cXo«>H"  taiair  B^asw-^ftiwosma  docrS  '**ctr>Tcaa»s  boa  Xa^xadiX 
gtitdioXo  webaad  boa  booa  lo  \i!wB  4n3dtal:llxf8  iXXifI  bna  laosnaa  ££a  *OO^SI|  lo 
d4±»f  loxWa^d  ^ano  fcatvo-jq  Ic  <'*ot4a‘x  aXqpaa  btia  es'iaX  a lo  oaftas^oIXa  xitab  a 

‘'fcX*l  4ftt/r^!>oA  ao  xa^TOi?  •tevXia  haa  blo^  Hi:  “caati  ^ 00*03f  % 

. . . ' Ji 

VKM1  8l  Jaaon-avoO  ed4  lo  voirttifirvo  ^naXolr  todooovba  ottw  aao±<iflHA  aA 
sldT  .4X'fltXH  OB  4a<i4  «d4  XXa  boa  qtWaaosJtiXo  Hii  ocoX  o4  eIrfaXX  < 

iiavdaa  o4  ott/  B*»rl4o  boa  a^uimwsaoO  il4b#  sflJtXaab  lo  bod4a«  oXitjaa 
wit  saw  41  «4  aedMo4q»a  no  aibod  aa.C  ofli  no  iam  &aommyo^  lAxoi4w4t4anoo 
erfi  d^^tw  o4  'lawodtioaxa  4Hoi>X6o^'^  bevoiqqa  BwaX  jl^^X  lo  4aBi 

•iiaJDdoii;  4aiaiMPD3 

anottaM  ba4l£3il  8(14  lo  galnaqo  *^4  ’tot  «n±,T  oi  atoad  now  alXStrar  a«  adT 

\ 

0(14  baa  aaooa  ad4  lo  4Ttaqi  oia  xpdl'  •IS  *xfdiiifi4qofi  xCcfiwooA  la^xofloO 

4ao«£9a  4flaop«-xl  •iaad4  4ijo(!4Jiw  wwa  kU  a4ja;p  ed  ^o  bXoow  aid4iar«>ba*d 

bo4JtOU  ait  llo  *xovjt51  4aa?I  ort4  at  Tialla  XJtoo'*  oI^'^XX  * ®X  doXfbf  ^baaldl 
4aX‘i849'ioo3  <id4  lo  cp4  «I4  o4  xH  o4  odtl  aXXoa  aoa  artT  ♦8'»4*iaopbaad  8o!oX4ril 

,fr(ait4  ooqo  o4  wXod  awll  fsmrnsq  M o4  atasXo  qoib  boa  B«bb^ 

^ ^ 

HflWb  H'ai 

aitt  8i  ,1198  iiiaia»K  ioortoa  daJtil  natbioaO  blo-^aa^KJostowo*  4 
rocl4*ion  0n*tl  oMcO  aalal  acoioa  ssaia  ow4-x^^iiiI4  «d4  olnm  o4  maioq  48^11 

an<p  nr  •atod  oia 

»M  (TcXX’xaM  ^eeonjB-oaaqqa  iBrna-soq  bna  a4aa4  oXvoffl  lo  aiallo  i»  abobal  XXa  lo 


« dX  - 


announced  plans  to  return  to  school  and  finish  her  ediication* 

The  world  has  been  saddened  by  the  death  of  Emilie,  one  of  the  Dionne 
quintuplets  of  Canada*  This  occurred  suddenly  and  came  as  a result  of  as- 
phyxiation during  an  epileptic  seizure* 

^ fit 

The  Republican  state  of  Maine  has  just  surprised  the  nation  electing  a 
Democratic  Governor,  Edmund  S*  Muskie* 

On  September  nine  Canadians  arrived  in  New  York,  having  traveled  fcsr 
twelve  days  on  a U25-mile  canoe  trip  from  Montreal.  They  carried  1,000  pounds 
of  equipment  in  the  canoe,  which  weighed  2^0  pounds  and  was  eighteen  feet  long* 
They  looked  tired  and  did  not  say  how  they  were  going  to  get  home  to  Montreal, 
but  they  were  certain  it  would  not  be  by  canoe* 

M w 

In  Cockeyville,  Maryland,  Pal,  a shaggy  collie,  pawed  the  hand  brake  on  a 
car  he*d  been  left  in  alone*  The  car  moved  off  the  parking  lot  into  the  path 
of  an  on-rushing  Greyhound  bus*  Pal,  falling  against  the  steering  wheel, 
put  the  car  into  a hairpin  turn*  The  car  missed  the  bus  by  inches,  leaped  a 
concrete  island  and  rolled  to  a stop  against  a "No  Parking"  signl 

The  second  tallest  mo\mtain  in  the  world  is  as  difficult  to  climb  as 
Mt*  Everest*  This  is  Mt*  Godwin  Austen  or  K-2,  which  is  28,2^0  feet  high. 

It  has  been  scaled  for  the  first  time  by  an  Italian  expedition  which  started 
out  from  Karachi,  Pakistan,  at  the  foot  of  tte  Himalayas  early  in  June. 

At  the  end  of  August,  a nineteen-word  message  told  of  the  e:q)edition*e  success* 
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•sad  (tainiit  boM  Xoodoe 


t amtim  oi  toArq^  baoru/oa* 


t . 

ttoiold  ^ an>  ^orliol  lo  fU&ob  adi  ^ feacfifcb^  bl^fw  adT 

"j/»onc  a M aapy  bm  ^nebbtriA  La^iijooo  tkijR  • .^haoaO  ^ ''  :aJCqFrM^tf?> 

•rirsloB  a»:9al^b  aol.h'JxQbi 

- , '?^  i.^(^  <■ 

a ^ mJbiAa  •cl;^  ^ anil  ^ /LOBtlotfciaii  artT 

«Ql:{»ia  «3  atJA’X?oi09a 


t><:  ^nJbrar!  w^  ol  bavii^-  o^dbaafi.)  tiiia  taciiia^qps* 

OOO^J  beiiiAO  sr»-£l  t a no  avXovi’ 

jiaoX  l»al  nearfd^ta  boa  ahajoa  O^S  r's^siw  da-iJilr  4n->n£0  ad^  nl:  tnorrr^iirr  * to 
Mad  #«i  Hi  3£ii:o9  wnm  xiacU  ’ >r1  v bl'xbi  be:|aaJr  \adZ 

*wr*so  e;!  #0(-'  blxrj:»w  it  ixLaitao  n'scw  iocf 
-tHDMIS 

»M-  ' 

0 no  ada,d  b*iist  edi  bMq  ,eiXfoo  xs^ode  a 4X5*1  " ^^IXJbrxajtoo-^  dZ 

d55>q  6di  oiai  doX  aotiwv^*^  Ito  bwor  tjao  9df  ^^Xa  at  itaX  aaad  b^ad  trao 

V 

*.44  tiet'sat^  ertl  J‘an!a3a  fitXXat  (.Xtfl  •sod  twtrodxa^  yttffo/r:* • .0  tTB.to 
n beq^ol  xd  BJ/d  aiti  oowim  130  ©riT  ixi.q%ivi  b oi-ii  a?®  M ittq 

i(QXi  ’’anlaiKifli  oil"  a a baXXo's  b*  bffatet  ataTcoaoa 

4«H«^  . 

HA  #ei£o  oi  iXLroJ:llLJtl)  «a  at  Mw  odd  ci  ats^auc-'-i  i«aIJb5^  fc.:ov  >»  aitT 
.ieat  O^^BS  ai  floidir  •»  noimtA  £ituiy>n  at  iXkrtT  *i«®-ceT3 

floJtiJtfcocpcs  a&XXeiX  at  xjd  aaui  i^TiXl  artJ  lot  boXsoi  oaad  r*ad  •fl 
^ms%>  nt  8J;>6«XwitH  ©dcf  to  ioot  -iu;  ia  asyd:  iuo 

, o*in.t^ibd<p»  1^  to  bJCo-J’  aac^aan  L 'W-aaaieoJtn  A to  ba^  edi  ik 


M n ri 


After  escaping  from  the  State  Mental  Hospital  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 

H.  B,  Long,  brandishing  a 22»calihre  rifle,  held  Mrs,  A,D#  Lynn  hostage  in 
her  home  for  more  than  an  hour,  Sianmoned  1:^  a neighbor,  police  surrounded  the 
ho\ise  and  Long  called  out  to  them:  "Come  and  get  me,  I want  to  die#"  Then 
he  pushed  Mrs,  Lynn  through  the  door  ahead  of  horn.  As  she  twisted  out  of  the 
line  of  fire,  the  cqjs  puii5)ed  five  bullets  into  Long,  He  died  in  front  of  the 
house,  saying:  "Thanks,  fellas,  that's  good  enough," 

The  Government  reported  that  38,000,000  yoimg  Amo’icana  are  enrolled  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  this  fall.  Grade  school  enrollment  increased 
high  school  students  increased  3^  and  colleges  and  universities  have  80,000 
more  students  than  last  year.  The  total  of  these  pipils  represents  23^  of 
our  entire  population, 

"I  gave  you  ny  life.  Now  I offer  my  death,"'  wrote  President  Vargas  of 
Brazil  scarrowfully  to  his  53,000,000  coimtrymen  recently.  Then  the  stocky 
seventy»one»*yeaiwold  president,  who  for  eighteen  years  dominated  Brazil's 
politics  with  the  force  and  fia:y  of  his  cowboy  i5)bringing,  pressed  a Colt 
pistol  to  his  chest  and  shot  himself  throitgh  the  heart,  Vargas'  stiicide 
capped  a series  of  events  that  for  weeks  had  kept  his  country  on  the  brink  of 
civil  war.  This  threat  seems  to  have  passed  on  with  the  rough-riding  president. 

Dr,  Thomas  D,  Luckey,  of  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Medicine,  has 
develqjed  a diet  which  nourishes  all  forms  of  life  from  man  to  bacteria.  But 
if  you  enjoy  good  food,  it  seems  like  a nightmare.  It's  made  up  of  milk 
protein,  corn  oil,  cornstarch,  cellulose,  sugar,  potassii]m,calcium,sodium, 
iodide,  cobalt,  magnesium,  manganese,  ainc,  iron,  an  anaaonium  ccin5)ound. 
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,r, M-itA  f It  odt  cwtl  ^'Ltqo^eo  se-tlA 

rtc  «- A^u ..  -.T^  *C7b  t> \«sl'i r'x  <waxJ>o-SS  * 5>tk4sT.tA.^:p’iJ  ,e  4i 

yli  l .lxfOTW^,  »»i:.!jr'4  ,*pdd^®a  A hprvi^Z  ,ra/ou  nr.  •*icuj  ‘soi  ecrarf  ‘*•0 
]:  .cfr  «,8H  of  tami  I , “4"  v-,aO”  ‘ diro  b®XIfiO  3noJ  to  •ttiwi 

OO^  iu  r ■ rr..t8£v«»  eds  9A  *r. a!  loi  i>£a(iB  n&ob  il^i^o'xdd’  nflV  * t>®d«o<l  *1 
lo  dno*rt  ax  b«Jtb  oH  .7,aoI  otni  t;i®JLuKJ  s.vn  x:sqBCfq  aqao  null 

^tU'Z-^rto  hoQiZ  ^e.i-.*U!o'5  :-a;':ysa  ^oBuort 

at  bdlloTfie  sib  littsolToriA  ^oi/ox  CC.  »,j(X>(-v'it  iB'  ; > ^av.uia*!iroO  jjIT 

1 srai®TOfli.i  d’fta'iLLjino  Xocilv''!  tt*' -.  •l  Afr'.  oiirf-  boS-®-^^^  ' loodcz  *tx?3 

000^00  fiva't.  v,.ii  '.t.^’.  os  ‘awi  adn®£)f;d'a  Xoodss  v 

tl®  Iks  aXiir.s.,  ^jorit  lo  j/’  XaBJC  aat.!  iida®I:u;dB  S’tta 

*a,iIdBXi?q»q  cT^td^K*-  •£)£> 

lO  8B;»  J^A'  v Ji-lbJi 649^1  aJoT;  jDl.S*;b  \7il  M ’/.'lO  1 VOrt  yffl  SKi'C  '""'1:3  I** 

^piooXo  ijt.v'f  necTT  ,vX^aoc>o'X  r?c-i  . v^niDO  . ^ yr^i/lW'TJO*  XtsB^ 

bodBotfloi)  ax."^  7:  = A - L'ib«<t3'T^«'>no-» A^77©3 

tr<iO  jg  ae^asirtq  ^s£tt3rkl:'X''’'pi  yjsdvioo  »jM  lo  'cx;'^  t-.  otol  acicf  tlXiii  eoldUICKi 

* aagicl’  Bictt  iffsT/srid  .ia^itLd  dx^dv?  »X£j8tlo  8xd  od  Xodiiiiq 

Its  w.I'sd  AO  30k)'jw  ‘loA  dfid.t  e-t;  ‘V.h  lo  otttiaa  a baq.;isf) 

* •T'jblao^  jjfLtb.*''x«id3U0'x  a’ti  d^xM^  <7“  !;.*ao£i<i  er/Ar.  o4  etJiada  airiT  #isw 

6Ar  . jrj;ni-.ball  V>  ' 'oriof.  iiTajcealH  A •yvtbo'SrovAa'®  add  *1  ea-iodi  i 

^L..i  *£  f-TOiOi:<d  oJ-  n&a  ao*:^  viaJj:  'io  ac'iol  Xi^  iiatir.I'i/ox?  doJ-A*  4&ib  a b^^oXaeirv'’ 

jA'A  ’.  'n  qt;  -efai!i#i  8*dl  In  © aoDoa  ^booli  u.'C.,  \x>(;Lia  box  *ii 

' ' tV  ■ 

^ *r"t,^*^j^jj^^^j3jyrXoX£0,iafiB-iAaq  ^iio  XJ*4an*S50  nSDO  ^Tj'.s/Joxq 

^bnxjacyioo  fiwlaoasa.'/  ^iULflaonsjaa  ttXsdor  ^oMboi 


vitamin  A,  all  the  B vitamins,  and  vitamins  G,  D,  E and  K— all  in  one  Inmp. 

Dr.  Luckey  calls  it  "Universal  Diet  No.  One."  He*s  tried  it  on  all  kinds  of 
animals,  goldfish,  cockroaches,  snails,  and  tomato  plants.  Each  one  flourished. 
The  diet  has  only  one  flaw.  Although  sugar  has  been  added  to  make  it  more 
acceptable,  it  still  reminds  human  tasters  of  rock  salt. 

, VOOvTOv 

Frank  Maritote,  brother-in-law  of  Jack  ("Legs")  Diamond  and  one-time  ace 
muscle-man  for  A1  Capone,  was  shot  to  death  in  Chicago  on  August  21  as  he  was 
parking  his  car  in  a garage.  Charles  ("Cherry  Nose")  Gioe,  his  friend  and  also 
a one-time  Capone  hoodlum,  had  been  slain  a few  days  before. 

-JKHHHJ- 

Vernon  J.  Pick  sat  down  on  a $9^000,000  rocki  It  all  began  when  he  went 
on  a vacation  and  became  interested  in  the  popular  unranium  hunt.  After  prospect* 
ing  in  Utah  for  many  months,  he  had  used  up  all  his  modest  savings.  He  was 
discouraged  and  ill  from  drinking  contaminated  water  and  living  on  a diet  of 
nothing  but  oatmeal  and  dried  milk,  so  he  decided  to  give  up,  Mr.  Pick  sat 
down  beside  a stream  and  rested,  trying  to  recover  enough  strength  to  begin 
the  four-day  walk  back  to  town.  It  was  then  that  his  Geiger  counter  told  him 
he  was  sitting  on  a rock  rich  in  uraniumj 

•JHHHHfr 

General  Mark  Clark  was  riding  down  a New  York  avenue  one  day  idien  he 
realized  that  the  taxi  driver  was  taking  him  in  the  wrong  direction.  When 
advised  about  this,  the  cab  driver  was  startled  and  made  a sudden  U-turn  right 
in  the  middle  of  a busy  block.  A cop  stopped  him  and  began  to  read  the  law 
to  him  in  no  uncertain  terms,  calling  him  an  assortment  of  names.  Accidentally 

-.IS- 


lU?  XU— X hOB  S ^a  ^ moemftv  bam  a XXft  aiin»tXT 

lo  •bab^  XJii  no  t»Ai^  a*»H  ’••anO  .oX  Xaa'isvloU*'  « aXXao  xoAouJ.  .la 

.Jbnf^lTtioJn  dMa  .a^otJjq  o^aqo*  fc<vg/,aXbina  ^eariaaonaCooo  ^dsilbXoa  ^alaato* 

"* 

e*io«!  Si  «iM  tebbA  £»«d  baiI  iir^us  dptcd^Lk  .•waXl  Ado  ^ ^ 

•XIab  4n>*i  1k)  a*X9d«Ad  ftBwiif  abniJttti  XXIi^a  it  ^BS^it^Booz 

«o«  oaibJoAoo  boA  bnoooLtQ  (*’B9aX”)  isfAAL  lo  \ifiX<^«'ted^cnKf  uSkto^tiaM  linslX 
caw  Ml  aA  XS  ao  osAoXdO  at  d;rA4il)  o^  ^oda  tAir  ^unoqaO  XA  lol  OAdHAloeins 

obXa  boA  taoM  AJtd  ("oaoX  vi'todT)  soIiAdO  .aissnaia  a itl:  w airi  atilrfiAq 

• *)*to‘tocf  A>gab  Vdl  A OJtAXl  OAACf  hod  fRS/XbOOli  MloqfAO  AP^X-t^onO  A 

94  M W PI  n 

, ^ ^ ■ 

iaw  anew  lusod  £M  il  Wool  OOQtOOO^^  fi  no  mlrof;  ^ao  aoinsV 

< ' 

•^ooqwiq  ia^IA  •^xsnl  mtOMruaj  ‘icXwqoq  oiti  at  boJ’AoioXni  oioAoed  beta  ootiMOHv  b oo 
Bcw  aH  .b'lni^Aa  ^aobotf  Bid  IXa  boM/  ^ Ad  tBff+no«  ^ol  dadU  nl  sot 
lo  tf’ocb  A oo  gotvH  hUA  Xoitsv  Jo^  n&nLaisJiaao  T^oblnirib  mat  lit  hna  bagBit/oosXrj 
iBB  3iaX^  .iH  .qn  9*t\  oi  h«hJ;oAb  ed  oa  ,dXi«  bolib  boA  Lumtao  iu€  snWoo 

• . . y 

V - . ^ 

afc^.ocf  oi  rii^adiia  dyftom  toTOODi  surtsd  ^bA^soi  boa  mBBtib  a Abiwef  iwob 
aiid  bXoX  aeiaaoo  TogisO  aXil  ^atW’  09f&  aaw  il  ,riiiio;l  oX  aload  jUnt  tjab-osiol  ailt 

UuL^ini  'tsf  si  doXi  d5»*£  a m $atiiJx  zatr  ed 

' •'  ' AAvHHfr  . T 

'.  ',  .::*i 

Ad  OAdtf  XAb  too  AtroAVA  JtsoJ  waH  a sairob  gftXbii  qaw  sbroXO  sbtaH 
flsdW  •aoid'DoiJtb  goow  arfi  at  raid  gniJiA*  aew  wriib  ixu^  orfcr  ^adj*  b^silaoi 

trigii  nobbitf*  a ebAia  t«A  boJU-tA#tj  aav  wtab  dao  mH  ^stdi  -tyoda  boAivbA 

''  ■ ’ 11  ' 

val  Slit  bcai  osgod  bna  «Jtd  baqqoJ  s qno  A .^iooXtf  x»od  a lo  oXbbtia  odX  ni 
xLIittiAbiooA  iHtirmin  to  SamiDOBBB  aa  nifal  itttXIao  ola^’iaofw  on  at  old  oi 

' . m - 


he  looked  into  the  back  of  the  cab  and  saw  General  Clark* 

It  so  happened  that  the  particular  cop  had  been  closely  associated  with 
the  General  during  one  of  his  many  war  assignments*  Hurriedly  the  two  ex- 
changed greetings  and  the  officer  apologized  and  told  the  taxi  driver  to 
drive  on  and  not  delay  the  General  any  more* 

When  they  were  on  their  way  the  taxi  driver  turned  around  and  said, 
"These  dumb  New  York  cops,*  He  actually  thought  you  WUiE  General  Clark." 


‘ ' 


%'■  ■•■'■1 


•3?yi-’iI0  Xr't  vjfUAl  viia  ^twn«' f»itt  lo  5{a«d '«rU  ■o3tti  hd)f.ooX‘. 

' . ' '■  I 

iiitiv  ao-xl  cfuo  J’^q  *fi;7  d'lwfd'  .btauiftqqiKrf  oa  &1  O^s^, 

»-V‘-  ' ^.^:tvJ:l'W•i  #?2c»:.r...iiK4xvia^i';'>  *tAw  x/ma.  Bjtri  l-o  la'i^roO  e-rfX  '■; 


00“  ttswiTEb  »}'i  biiv>  !)■*'«;  M»^.hM>rcq&  t:.'>o,.tlVi  tvdit  .ima  . 


l>nfi  twnioiB  iLXaJ’  oiU  x^r'  "xibdl  cto  ^nmi  rt'-ai-U 


■’’•jji'jriO  laTWRc"'  ;’*'^W  i/o*/  . l®'?;oa  ^ItoY  '.^aK.cJ'U/t  ..jiBOt'f;.* 
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UM'ffiASURED  MDMENTS 


When  we  observe  the  things  we  can  see,  there  isn’t  time  to  search 
for  the  things  we  cannot  see# 

If  we  listen  to  the  things  we  can  hear,  there  isn’t  time  to  worry 
about  the  things  we  cannot  hear# 

TrJhen  we  make  use  of  the  things  we  know,  there  isn’t  a moment  left 
to  wonder  about  the  things  we  don’t  know# 

VJhen  we  occupy  ourselves  with  the  things  we  can  do,  we’re  much  too 
busy  to  worry  about  the  things  we  can’t  do# 

If  we  smile  at  all  we  find  beautiful  and  laugh  at  all  we  find  amus- 
ing, when  will  there  be  time  to  cry  over  what  is  sad? 


Geraldine  Lawhom 


(From  Miss  Lawhorn’s  autobiography,  WHILE  IT  IS  DAY) 
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MESSAGE  FKDM  ANNETTE  DINSIORE 


It  was  a crystal»clear  day  in  early  June  and  a cool  breeze  sifted  through 
the  sunshine  which  flooded  the  windows  of  Soldiers  Memorial  Hall  in  Alliance# 
Ohio*  It  was  Commencement  Day  at  Mount  Union  College* 

As  I sat  waiting  for  the  exercises  to  start—with  Dick  Kinney*  s family 
on  iry  right  and  Dorrance  Nygaard#  his  new  boss,  on  my  left—I  found  iryself  re- 
viewing the  succession  of  events  which  had  led  up  to  this  occasion*  Ten  years 
before,  Dick,  a promising  young  blind  student,  suffered  a severe  loss  of  hear- 
ing and  had  to  leave  college  without  completing  his  sophomore  year*  In  the 
months  and  years  that  followed  he  made  every  effort  to  keep  on  with  his 
studies  through  correspondence  courses*  He  built  up  a magazine  subscription 
business  through  skillfully  wrded  letters,  but  this  occupation  offered  limited 
stimulus  for  his  active  mind*  As  his  hearing  decreased  to  the  point  of  total 
deafness,  his  parents  watched  with  anxious  eyes  and  a growing  fear  that  the 
future  would  only  heighten  the  barriers— increase  his  isolation* 

• When  in  J\ina,  1950,  a brilliant  young  deaf-blind  boy,  Robert  Sraithdas, 
was  graduated  from  St*  John*s  University  with  high  honors,  Dick  felt  renewed 
confidence  and  applied  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  the 
Helen  Keller  Scholarship.  This  award,  together  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  of  Ohio,  made  it  possible  to  complete 
plans  for  his  readraission  to  college*  Arrangements  were  made  for  a student 
guide-companion  and  special  training  in  rapid  communication*  Volunteer 
services  undertook  to  transcribe  his  textbooks  into  braille  and  in  S^tember, 
1951,  Dick  went  back  to  Mount  Union* 

Completing  his  course  early  in  February,  195U,  he  was  offered  a position 
on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind*  He 
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started  his  work  there  a month  later  and  on  26  returned  to  Mount  Union  to 
deliver  his  valedictory  address  at  the  Recognition  Chapel  Services# 

Four  days  later^  his  home  town  of  East  Sparta  celebrated  "Richard  Kinney 
Day"*  Congratulatory  messages  from  President  Eisenhower#  Helen  Keller  and 
other  prominent  people  were  presented  during  the  program«***concrete  evidence  of 
national  acclaim  which  Dick  accepted  with  characteristic  modesty* 

But  now,  on  June  6,  Richard  Kinney  was  one  of  many— one  slight  figure 
in  a long  line  of  seniors,  clad  in  the  traditional  cap  and  gown,  who  marched 
down  the  center  aisle  to  t^ce  their  places  in  the  first  few  rows  of  seats# 

He  was  a part  of  the  whole,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  young  men  and  women 
waiting  e3q)ectantly  to  receive  their  degrees# 

A murmur  of  suppressed  excitement  rippled  through  the  gathering  when  the 
roll  call  began*  Each  student  responded  in  turn  to  his  name  and  stepped  for- 
ward to  recei'vehis  diploma*  The  moment  came  at  last*  Suddenly  Mr#  Nygaard 
nudged  me.  "This  is  it,"  he  said,  and  the  words  "Richard  Donald  Kinney— 
summa  cum  laude"  sounded  through  the  auditorium*  All  at  once  the  place  was 
in  an  uproarl  The  senior  class  had  risen  spontaneously  to  its  feet  and  the 
audience  followed  suit#  The  ovation  continued  in  wave  after  wave  of  cheering 
and  applause  until  the  very  walls  were  vibrating.  The  excitement  brought  a 
lump  to  my  throat  and  my  thoughts  turned  to  Mr*  and  Mrs*  Kinney  standing 
nearby.  This  was  a moment  of  triumph  for  them,  too*  As  Dick  himself  put  it, 
"They  have  always  walked  with  me  through  the  rain  and  through  the  rainbows*” 

Annette  B*  Dinsmore 
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VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS 


by 

Richard  Kinney 

(Delivered  May  26,  19Sh9  at  the  Recognition  Chapel  Services, 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  Ohio,) 

Mount  Union  Friends, 

Parting  is  not  sweet  sorrow.  In  saying  good-bye  to  our  college  days,  we 
are  saying  good-bye  to  a part  of  ourselves.  We  shall  never  be  so  young  again, 
may  never  be  so  hopeful  or  ambitious  or  idealistic  again.  What  parting  can 
be  more  poignant  than  farewell  to  a portion  of  our  youth? 

Not  that  college  years  have  been  all  moonlight  and  roses,  bright  hopes  and 
far  horizons.  We  came  to  college  realizing— but  why  did  we  come?  What  were 
we  seeking?  Only  by  answering  questions  such  as  these  can  we  judge  whether  we 
have  found  what  we  sought. 

The  easy  reply  is  that  we  came  to  further  our  education.  But  education  is 
a relative  word.  To  some,  education  means  learning  how  to  mdc e a living.  To 
others,  it  means  learning  how  to  mdc  e life  more  worth  living.  Surely  the  lat- 
ter aim  should  be  the  true  goal  of  the  liberal  arts  student© 

We  live  in  an  age  of  specialists,  each  specialist  an  authority  on  six 
square  feet  of  a continent  of  a thousand  milesj  each  specialist  calling  on  all 
other  specialists  to  bear  witness  that  his  own  little  plot  of  knowledge  is  the 
most  important  area  in  the  universe.  Our  specialized  civilization  has  torn 
life  to  jigsaw  tatters— and  we  wonder  why  we  cannot  find  a patternl 

For  life  is,  after  all,  a many-sided  adventure  requiring  many-sided  human 
beings.  The  glory  of  the  liberal  arts  college  is  that  it  caters  to  the  whole 
man  in  a fragmentary  age.  Especially  is  this  true  of  a small  liberal  arts 
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school  such  as  Mount  Union,  where  personal  relationships  remain  more  important 
than  statistical  averages#  Here  we  have  learned— or  have  been  given  the  op- 
portunity to  learn— that  knowledge,  thought,  the  social  heritage,  are  essen- 
tially human  achievements  meant  to  enrich  the  lives  of  living  men  and  women# 
Here  our  classmates  have  been  not  merely  fellow  students,  but  friends;  our 
instructors  not  merely  classroom  oracles,  but  individual  guides#  Specialize 
we  subsequently  may,  but  such  specialization  will  be  based  on  the  broad 
foundation  of  a liberal  education# 

The  proof  of  how  well  we  have  achieved  a liberal  education  at  Mount  Union 
will  not  be  found  in  point  averages  or  academic  records.  Rather,  the  proof 
will  lie  in  how  we  live  hereafter#  Problems  can  be  opportunities  for  the 
flexible  man;  life,  even  in  the  hydrogen  age,  can  be  gracious  for  the  truly 
educated  man# 

One  final  word,  then,  is  not  the  traditional  Hail  and  Farewell,  but  a more 
challenging  Farewell  and  Hail  I— farewell  to  the  yesterdays  we  have  loved,  hail 
to  the  tomorrows  that  can  be  richer,  fuller,  more  meaningful,  because  Mount 
Union  lives# 


— oOo— 


tellat:>uch 


(Excerpts  from  a report  by  Annette  B.  Dinsmore  on  a new  mechanical 
device  for  communication  with  deaf-blind  people. ) 

This  device,  developed  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  re- 
sembles a small  portable  typewriter.  Nine  inches  square  and  two  and  a half 
inches  high,  it  weighs  three  poijjids,  seven  ounces,  and  costs  $142.50.  It  con- 
tains an  alphabet  keyboard  on  one  side  and  a single  braille  cell  made  of 
metal  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mechanism,  located  near  the  edge  of  the 
base.  The  "sender*'  and  "receiver"  face  each  other  with  the  machine  between 
them,  the  keyboard  being  directly  in  front  of  the  "sender"  and  the  braille 
cell  directly  in  front  of  the  "receiver",  VJhen  the  "sender"  presses  an  al- 
phabet key,  Tellatouch  translates  it  into  the  raised  metal  dots  of  the  cor- 
responding braille  character.  For  example,  when  the  alphabet  key  for  "A"  is 
pressed,  dot  #1  rises  in  the  braille  cell;  when  "Q"  is  pressed,  dots  #1-2-3- 
U-5  appear. 

On  the  keyboard  side,  the  keys  marked  i-iith  print  letters  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  in  three  rows.  There  is  also  a fourth  (bottom)  row  con- 
sisting of  six  blank  keys— three  on  each  side  of  a space  bar.  These  are 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  the  keys  on  a braillewriter.  If  the  "sender" 
knows  braille,  he  can  communicate  faster  with  these  six  keys,  using  the  con- 
tractions of  the  higher  grade  of  braille.  The  alphabet  keys  limit  the  "sender" 
to  the  use  of  grade  1 braille.  In  either  case,  the  space  bar  is  depressed  be- 
tween words,  raising  dot  #3  in  the  braille  cell,  which  acts  as  a signal  for 
clarity. 

To  receive  a message,  the  deaf-blind  person  places  his  finger  on  the 
brsille  cell,  the  "sender"  spelling  out  words  by  pres  sing  the  keys  all  the 


way  down,  rather  than  striking  them.  He  gauges  his  speed  according  to  the 
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rate  of  reception  of  the  deaf-blind  person.  In  order  to  develop  skill,  the 
••receiver”  must  become  familiar  with  reading  braille  letter  by  letter,  rather 
than  by  i^rords  and  whole  phrases  as  he  does  when  reading  across  a page. 

The  alphabetical  sequence  of  the  keys  has  been  adopted  instead  of  the 
standard  typex'jriter  keyboard  to  malce  it  easier  for  persons  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  touch  typing,  and  to  prevent  touch  typists  from  writing  faster  than  the 
braille  can  be  recognized. 

A hinged  and  latched  cover  protects  the  keys,  and  an  adjustable  leather 
carrying  strap  forms  either  a short  handle  or  shoulder  strap.  The  shoulder 
strap  serves  a dual  purposes  it  leaves  the  deaf-blind  person’s  hands  free 
while  carrying  the  machine,  and  enables  him  to  support  it  with  one  hand  for 
brief  communications. 

Ijhen  Tellatouch  was  ready  to  go  into  production  (in  April,  1951^),  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  undertook  an  experimental  study  of  the 
machine  in  practical,  everyday  use.  To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  place  a 
number  of  them  for  a trial  period  in  the  homes  of  a representative  group  of 
deaf-blind  people  who  xrould  frankly  express  their  opinions  and  reactions. 

Such  statements,  it  was  felt,  would  offer  greater  significance  than  results 
obtained  through  strictly  controlled  testing. 

Twenty  deaf-blind  adults  xiere  selected  as  subjects.  After  a three-week 
trial  period,  seventeen  out  of  twenty  questionnaires  sent  to  the  subjects  were 
returned  and  these  are  being  used  as  a basis  for  discussion.  Every  attempt 
was  made  to  keep  the  questionnaire  objective.  This  X'jas  not  entirely  possible, 
however,  since  of  necessity  some  of  the  answers  required  judgment  and  were 
therefore  subjective  in  character. 

Fifteen  of  the  seventeen  stated  that  they  woxild  like  to  oxim  a Tellatouchj 
sixteen  were  satisfied  with  the  size  and  vjeight  of  the  machine;  none  experienced 
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any  noticeable  fatigue  in  using  itj  only  three  observed  that  their  finger  became 
somewhat  numb  after  some  thirty  minutes  of  conversation*  It  was  not  possible 
to  tabulate  the  total  number  of  hours  the  machines  were  actually  tested  during 
the  trial  period  because  some  of  the  responses  were  phrased  in  general  terms* 
However^  there  was  sufficient  indication  of  time  spent  to  substantiate  the 
other  statements  in  the  questionnaires* 

The  fact  that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  subjects  found  people  talking  to 
them  who  had  been  unwilling  to  do  so  before  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Tella- 
touch  could  meet  the  urgent  need  of  influencing  others  to  attempt  conversation 
with  the  deaf-blind* 

With  tTO  exceptions,  comments  received  from  the  entire  group  were  ex- 
tremely favorable*  Perhaps  the  most  outstanding— and  unanimous— reaction  was 
that  it  created  immediate  interest  among  the  general  public  and  helped  to  ad- 
vertise the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  commimicate  with  deaf-blind  people* 

Many  of  the  respondents  wrote  at  great  length  giving  details  of  success- 
ful contacts  they  had  experienced  during  the  trial  period,  and  considered  the 
machine  simple  to  operate  and  easy  to  understand* 

Others  cited  illustrations  of  emergency  situations  in  which  they  believed 
Tellatouch  could  prove  especially  valuable,  and  a number  mentioned  having  used 
it  effectively  not  only  with  sighted  persons,  but  with  blind,  as  well  as  deaf- 
blind  friends. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  considered  a slower  method  of  communica- 
tion than  the  one-hand  manual  alphabet  or  the  alphabet  glove,  several  people 
felt  that  it  had  some  advantage  over  these  methods  in  that  it  required  less 
physical  exertion* 

Inquiries  addressed  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  from  deaf- 
blind  people  not  included  in  the  study  expressed  an  eage.'ntss  to  learn  more 
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about  the  machine  and  to  try  it  personally*  It  was  indicated  that  this  inter- 
est had  been  initiated  through  correspondence  with  the  subjects  themselves 
and  reflected  the  high  degree  of  enthusiasm  with  which  Tellatouch  had  evidently 
been  received# 

As  a respolt  of  the  experimental  study,  it  now  seems  sprarent  that  the 
specific  values  of  Tellatouch  outweigh  a few  minor  drawbacks.  While  it  is 
recogni?5ed  that  the  three-week  trial  was  too  short  a period  for  any  one  sub- 
ject to  reach  his  potential  in  the  use  of  the  machine,  the  accumulated  evi- 
dence has  led  the  Araerican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  believe  that  more  ex- 
tensive experience  x-iill  prove  Tellatouch  a constmctive  aid  for  the  majority 
of  deaf-blind  people# 


— oOo— 


Editor* s Notes  This  is  the  first  official  report  that  has  been  made  on 
Tellatouch#  We  are  presenting  it  here  so  that  you  will  have  the  facts  about 
this  device  before  the  publicity  is  released  generally.  Machines  are  now 
available  and  it  is  our  hope  that  they  will  soon  be  serving  those  who  can 
make  effective  use  of  them. 
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TOPEKA  MGAZINE  WAS  CUPID 


by 

Peggy  Greene 

Love  came  to  Miss  Georgia  Nyman  of  Eureka,  South  Dakota,  and  Harold 
Hathaway  of  Akron,  Ohio,  thru  their  fingertips,  and  their  braille  romance 
brought  them  to  Topeka  for  their  marriage  on  May  23,  19$h» 

About  two  years  ago  Georgia,  or  "Sunny*',  as  she  is  called  by  her  friends, 
sat  reading  her  braille  magazine,  Good  Cheer,  published  for  the  deaf-blind  by 
Mrs.  Breta  Cornelius,  of  Topeka.  She  came  across  an  article  telling  of  a 
large  button  designed  for  the  deaf-blind  to  wear  for  their  greater  protection, 
and  she  sent  for  one  of  the  buttons. 

They  were  made  and  sold  by  Harold.  Comments  about  the  button  led  to  their 
writing  back  and  forth. 

Mrs.  Cornelius  had  known  Harold  for  about  ten  years  and  he  had  visited  her 
before.  He  arrived  by  plane  and  was  met  in  Kansas  City  by  Sunny,  Mrs.  Cornelius, 
her  daughter,  Ruth,  and  Harlan  Young,  who  has  helped  for  several  years  with 
Good  Cheer.  Ruth  and  Harlan  were  bridesmaid  and  best  man.  Sunny  had  arrived 
several  days  earlier  by  train,  after  changing  trains  four  times  on  the  X'jay* 

They  were  guests  at  Mrs.  Cornelius*  home  at  712  Madison.  They  call  her  Mom. 

The  couple  will  live  in  a house  Harold  built  in  Akron  before  losing  his 
sight. 

Sunny's  father  died  when  she  was  very  young  and  she  remembers  little  about 
him.  Her  mother,  who  she  says  was  "cheerful  and  busy,"  worked  in  a balcery. 

One  day  she  ran  a splinter  into  her  hand  and  died  from  infection  in  the  wound, 
a woman  still  in  her  thirties. 

After  their  mother's  death  Sunny  and  a brother  lived  in  various  places. 
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VJhen  she  was  fifteen  she  became  ill  with  what  she  refers  to  as  "cattle  sickness" 
and  as  a result  lost  her  sight.  Her  hearing  began  gradually  to  fade  and  when 
she  woke  up  on  her  twenty-first  birthday  she  heard  nothing  and  has  been  deaf 
since,  a little  more  than  ten  years. 

She  wept  in  her  loneliness  and  despair  and  was  left  by  herself  a great 
deal  because  she  avoided  people.  After  a x^hile  she  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
wanted  to  get  more  out  of  life  than  sitting  off  by  herself,  and  she  knew  the 
only  way  to  do  it  was  to  get  over  her  self-pity.  She  was  taught  braille  by  a 
minister  who  told  her  about  the  magazine  Good  Cheer. 

"Soon  I got  over  feeling  sorry  for  myself,"  she  said.  "I  determined  to 
learn  to  do  things.  I did  not  want  to  sit  in  a chair  all  my  life.  Sometimes 
I fell  down,  bumped  and  bruised  myself.  But  I got  up  and  tried  again. 

"I  learned  to  cook.  One  time  I got  a cough  syrup  instead  of  vanilla. 

That  was  bad.  But  a person  can’t  give  up." 

In  the  home  where  she  lived  were  several  aged  persons,  and  others  handi- 
capped in  various  ways,  with  the  result  that  there  was  little  diversion  or 
recreation  which  she  could  take  part  in.  Good  Cheer  was  the  magic  door  which 
opened  on  an  active  life  in  the  outside  world. 

Harold  began  having  trouble  with  his  ears  when  he  was  about  eleven.  His 
hearing  gradually  left  him  and  twenty-five  years  ago  he  became  entirely  deaf. 

He  was  having  trouble  with  his  eyes  most  of  those  years,  too,  and  in  19U7  an 
operation  performed  on  his  left  eye  left  him  blind. 

He  studied  braille  and  learned  upholstering  and  leather  working  and  has 
been  quite  successful  with  both.  He  makes  hand-tooled  purses,  beaded  and  laced 
belts.  In  his  home  town  of  Akron  he  can  go  anywhere  by  himself,  carrying  his 
white  cane  and  wearing  one  of  the  buttons  he  designed  to  make  the  public  aware 
of  his  double  handicap,  and  therefore  more  considerate. 
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S\anny  and  Harold  are  happy  that  they  have  found  so  many  good  friends  in 
Topeka*  The  Rev*  Carroll  McLaughlin,  pastor  of  the  Highland  Park  Methodist 
Church,  was  chosen  by  the  couple  to  perform  their  marriage  service,  because  of 
their  pleasure  in  reading  articles  written  by  him  and  printed  in  braille  in 
Good  Cheer. 


—From  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital 
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BETSIE  BARKS 


Hello.  How  are  you.  I am  hungry  I 

Every  time  we  take  a trip  the  Boss  packs  a little  square  pan  for  me  to 
eat  out  of.  She  says  it  fits  in  the  corner  of  the  bag,  but  I have  a big  round 
dish  at  home  and  it  holds  more,  too,  I always  finish  in  a hurry,  but  it*s 
never  enough. 

So  I pick  up  the  dish  in  my  mouth  and  take  it  to  the  Boss  wherever  she  is. 
She  never  fills  it  up  again  but  maybe  someday  she  will.  Sometimes  I leave  the 
dish  in  different  places  and  the  Boss  fusses,  I don't  see  why  she  does  because 
I always  know  where  it  is.  She  forgets  x^here  things  are  lots  of  times  I 

When  people  sit  in  chairs  around  the  living  room  and  eat,  I can  make  them 
all  feel  sorry  for  me  by  staring  at  them  and  looking  hurt.  The  Boss  says  I 
make  people  think  she  stai’ves  me,  but  sometimes  I ^ get  tidbits  that  way. 

But  when  everybody  sits  at  a table  to  eat  I have  to  go  underneath  and  it 
doesn't  help  any  at  all  to  look  hungry—nobody  sees  you. 

I could  eat  all  the  time.  Some  people  do.  When  I hear  paper  rattle  I 
come  running  to  see  if  it’s  for  me.  It  might  be  food. 

We  went  to  see  Dick  Kinney  and  he  got  some  exciting  packages,  I sniffed 
them. when  he  opened  them  and  I don’t  know  why  he  looked  so  happy.  There 
wasn’t  anything  to  eat  in  ar^r  of  theml 

Have  a happy  summer.  Thank  you  and  good-bye. 


Betsie  Dinsmore 
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SPECIAL  ANLDUNCEMaJTS 


*'Tag”  is  going  on  vacation  as  usual— but  this  year  it  will  be  longer 
than  usual  I The  next  issue  of  the  magazine  will  be  for  October,  1951i* 

■5?-  -if  ^ -J?- 

Vie  are  happy  to  announce  that  Miss  Sophia  K.  Alcorn,  who  first  taught 
Tad  Chapman  (and  developed  the  modern  vibration  method  of  teaching  deaf- 
blind  children),  is  joining  the  staff  of  the  AiTiei*ican  Foundation  for  the 
B lind*  She  xdJ.1  be  a member  of  the  Department  of  Services  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind  and  will  concentrate  on  children.  Her  initial  responsibility  will 
be  to  locate  all  the  deaf-blind  children  in  the  United  States  so  that 
educational  plans  can  be  made  for  them. 


V 


Hiss  Margaret  VJarren  of  Luzerne,  Iowa,  completed  her  high  school  studies 
with  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind  and  was  graduated  xd.th 
this  year*s  senior  class  from  the  lox^a  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School, 
Vinton,  We  want  to  congratulate  Margaret  upon  her  accomplishment 

which  represents  a great  deal  of  continuous  effort  and  diligent  work. 

•”“  ^ ^ 
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NEWS  CAPSULES 


by 

Kay  Vindemore 

Dr,  Ralphs  Bunchs,  one  of  the  country*  s most  distinguished  Negro  citi- 
zens, had  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  a special  examination  before  the  American 
Loyalty  Board  which  looks  into  the  records  of  American  citizens  employed  by 
the  United  Nations.  All  his  life  Dr.  Bunche  has  shoxm  himself  to  be  a loyal 
American,  as  well  as  a humanitarian,  eager  to  be  of  service  to  all  the  world. 

He  was,  of  course,  unanimously  vindicated  and  may  even  be  promoted  to  a new 
position. 


Scientists  say  our  climate  is  steadily  becoming  warmer.  The  trend  in 
hotter,  drier  summers  and  shorter  xjinters  with  much  less  snow  and  rain,  is 
world-x^ide.  There  is  a noticeable  rise  in  the  ocean  water  level  with  the  ac- 
companying shrinkage  of  the  polar  ice  caps.  In  most  of  the  Arctic  region  the 
temperature  is  eleven  degrees  higher  nox7  than  it  was  in  1900.  Last  x-iinter 
the  high  ocean  level  caused  floods  on  Germany* s Baltic  coast,  in  Japan  and  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Asiatic  countries  in  general. 


A ’’gang**  of  ex-criminals  got  together  for  dinner  one  night  recently.  All 
are  former  inmates  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  New  York,  and  all  have 
made  good  since  their  release.  Their  leader  is  the  Chaplain  at  the  Reformatory 
who  founded  the  ”gang*'  in  19U7.  Membership  has  risen  to  l60  persons,  19  to 
30  years  of  age.  The  "gang's”  aim  is  to  help  get  jobs  for  paroled  young  people 
who  seek  an  honest  and  better  way  of  life. 

^ -ss.  -J-c  -St 
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On  Wednesday,  May  26,  about  6:30  A*M,  a series  of  explosions  and  a fire 
rocked  our  Navy*s  aircraft  carrier,  Bennington,  which  was  on  training  maneu- 
vers in  the  Atlantic  about  75  miles  south  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island*  The  ex- 
plosions ripped  through  the  bowels  of  the  carrier,  shattering  bulkheads  and 
deckplates  and  leaving  behind  a mass  of  twisted  steel  and  broken  bodies.  Many 
men  were  killed  outright  by  the  blast,  others  were  burned  to  death,  and  still 
others  suffocated.  The  most  critically  injured  xrere  removed  from  the  Benning- 
ton by  helicopter.  The  remainder  of  the  injured  and  the  dead  were  carried 
ashore  when  the  ship  docked  at  Newport  later  that  day.  By  the  end  of  that 
week  the  death  toll  reached  100  with  dozens  of  the  200  injured  still  in  criti- 
cal condition*  A Navy  court  of  inquiry  has  begun  an  investigation  to  try  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  disaster*  It  is  now  believed  that  the  trouble  could 
have  been  caused  by  even  a single  thread  of  cotton  or  oil  smear  near  the  in- 
tensely hot  mechanism  which  is  used  to  catapult  the  planes  into  the  air*  An 
almost  identical  disaster  occurred  aboard  the  carrier,  Leyte,  in  Boston  Harbor 
last  October  18, 


Emperor  Haile  Selassie  of  Ethiopia  has  been  visiting  the  United  States 
recently.  His  country  is  one  of  five  small,  independent  nations  (15,000,000 
population)  on  the  African  continent,  and  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  countries 
in  existence,  having  been  ruled  by  King  Solomon  3,000  years  ago.  The  sixty- 
one  year  old  monarch  visited  and  addressed  Congress,  and  he  plans  to  tour  our 
country,  Canada  and  Mexico,  The  official  purpose  of  his  trip,  however,  is  to 
sign  an  agreement  with  the  United  States  for  the  establishment  of  military 
bases  in  Ethiopia,  He  is  also  seeking  a loan  to  develop  his  country's  uranium 
deposits  and  to  establish  an  engineering  school  there. 
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During  the  Memorial  Ds^y  week*^nd  more  than  300  persons  lost  their  lives 
in  highway  accidents.  Countless  others  were  injured,  and  the  final  figures 
may  set  a new  all  time  high  in  holiday  week-end  casualties. 

‘JS-  4!' 

Flying  an  instinctive  feeling  about  the  position  of  the  sun  in  the 
sky  is  now  thought  to  be  the  way  birds  reach  their  destination  during  long 
distance  migration.  Scientists  find  vjhen  a bird  is  taken  to  a strange  local- 
ity it  senses  that  the  position  of  the  sun  is  not  normal  for  that  hour  for 
that  bird  and  so  it  flies  home  using  ’*sun  navigation”.  This  implies  that  the 
bird  also  has  a highly  exact  sense  of  time. 


For  four  days  and  nights  last  month  a slow,  soaking  rain  covered  nearly 
all  of  western  Texas,  eastern  New  Mexico  and  western  Oklahoma.  During  the 
past  few  years  this  area  has  been  threatening  to  become  a new  dust  bowl  and 
just  recently  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  over  $2,000,000 
available  for  -wind  erosion  control  there.  Now  with  the  rain,  there  is  assur- 
ance of  grass  for  cattle  and  promise  of  increase  in  x^inter  wheat  in  that  vi- 
cinity. 


A United  Nations  Mission  has  suggested  to  Pakistan  that  the  masses  of 
Moslem  women  x-jho  live  in  that  country  abandon  the  wearing  of  the  veils  which 
cover  their  faces  in  public.  The  ladies  would  then  be  able  to  take  an  active 
part  in  commxxnity  affairs  and  help  speed  up  the  progress  in  their  country. 
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In  Durban,  South  Africa  an  absent-minded  doorman  forgot  to  lock  the  en- 
trance to  a bank  one  night  recently*  A hurried  check  in  the  morning  showed 
nothing  was  missing, 

■K-  -JC-  -X-  -x- 

Four  men  recently  atterpted  to  climb  the  21,000  foot  Mt*  McKinley  in 
Alaska,  which  is  the  highest  peak  on  this  continent.  They  tumbled  down  1,000 
feet  of  the  treacherous  mountain  slope  and  George  Thayer,  27,  of  Reedsboro, 

Va*,  was  killed*  A second  climber,  George  IJ*  Argus,  Jr*,  of  Brooklyn,  N*  Y. , 
suffered  a broken  hip*  Although  the  two  remaining  men  were  only  slightly  hurt, 
it  was  an  impossibility  for  them  to  carry  Argus  down  the  mountain  and  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  him  all  alone  in  a tent  at  the  6,^00  foot  level,  with 
all  the  food  they  had*  They  themselves  struggled  dox-m  to  civilization  to  get 
aid  for  him*  The  rescue  party  was  able  to  get  back  to  the  injured  man  fifteen 
days  later*  They  found  him  in  very  good  condition  and  in  good  spirits,  al- 
though doxm  to  his  last  bit  of  food.  He  was  taken  from  the  mountainside  by 
helicopter  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska  for  hospitalization, 

'X-  -JC-  -)S- 

This  year  it  is  estimated  that  20U,000  Mexican  farm  workers  will  be  per- 
mitted to  come  across  the  border  for  a few  months  to  help  us  harvest  our 
crops  in  the  Western  states.  In  spite  of  reductions  in  cotton  growing  and 
cold  spells  which  ruined  fruit,  this  importing  of  farm  helpers  indicates 
we’ll  still  have  plenty  of  agricultural  products— at  least  from  that  part  of 
the  country* 
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We  heard  Lowell  Thomas  say  on  the  radio  that  an  American  firm  is  now  pre» 
paring  to  manufacture  a family-size  helicopter  which  will  cost  about  the  same 
as  a moderately  priced  automobile* 


^ ^ 'JS* 

A handful  of  Eskimo  men  and  boys,  helped  by  an  American  school  teacher  and 
his  wife,  have  created  a thriving  jewelry  indufrbry  and  changed  the  entire  life 
of  their  village*  The  work  is  done  in  the  basement  of  the  school  and  they  use 
jade  found  locally*  As  far  back  as  prehistoric  times  the  ancestors  of  these 
Eskimos  used  this’  mineral  for  tools  and  weapons*  The  government  gives  assist- 
ance, but  it  is  the  artistic  ability  and  skill  of  the  natives  which  have  made 
the  project  a success. 

^ Vr  % it  ^ 

Air  travel  reached  an  all-time  high  last  year,  showing  a Ih  percent  in- 
crease in  passengers  {3I2  million  passengers  in  total)*  Also,  air  mail  carried 
was  increased  by  6 percent  while  air  express  and  freight  increased  12^  percent* 
With  this  increase  the  best  safety  record  in  air  travel  was  made  thus  far* 

There  is  one  scheduled  landing  or  take-off  every  ^ seconds,  day  and  night* 

it  it  it  it  ^ 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Weeks  says  the  world's  standard  of  living  could  be 
improved  twenty-five  times  over  if  Russia  would  join  other  nations  in  an  all- 
out  attempt  to  put  atomic  energy  to  work  for  peaceful  purposes^  He  bases  his 
estimate  on  new  methods  which  could  raise  the  world's  atomic  energy  to  the 
equivalent  of  90  trillion  tons  of  coal* 

it  it  it  it  it 
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BAY  VIOLETS 


Then,  like  a miracle,  the  violets  came  out 

all  around  the  bay.  Up  to  the  very  door 

the  lovely,  heart-shaped  leaves  had  spread,  without 

the  children's  notice,  at  least  not  before 

the  violets  had  begun  to  open  their  eyes 

back  in  the  woods,  by  the  shore,  at  the  spring,  everywhere. 

One  day  they  took  the  children  by  surprise: 

bright  clumps  of  yellow  violets , and  rare 

white  violets  growing,  damp  and  cool  as  dew; 

deep  purple  violets,  crowding  thick  and  sweet, 

covering  the  ground  with  purple , and  great  blue 

meadow  violets  with  leaves  like  meadowlark's  feet. 

The  whole  bay  was  scented  with  violets . Even  yet 
the  children  never  forget  them.  They  can  never  forget. 

—Sister  Maris  Stella,  C.S.J. 


(From  FROST  FOR  SAINT  BRIGID  by  Sister  Maris  Stella, 
copyright  19h9  by  Sheed  k Ward,  Inc.,  New  York.) 
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iMESSAGE  FROM  ANNETTE  D INSHORE 


One  of  my  favorite  radio  programs  is  the  "Fibber  McGee  and  Molly"  show. 
This  is  a fifteen-minute  skit  and  each  episode  is  complete  in  itself,  giving 
an  amusing  incident  in  the  day-by-day  life  of  the  McGees.  They  live  on 
Wistful  Vista  Street  in  a small  town  somewhere  in  U.S.A.  Fibber  is  a pleasant- 
ly conceited  Irishman  who  barges  ahead  impulsively  into  various  projects  which 
inevitably  end  in  failure  and  confusion.  His  wife,  Molly,  tries  to  calm  him 
down,  seldom  with  success,  but  she  always  stands  by  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

During  spring  house cleaning,  McGee  comes  home  one  day  to  discover  that 
Molly  has  given  an  old  brown  suit  of  his  to  the  Salvation  Army,  He  rages 
and  bellows  his  disapproval,  stating  in  martyred  tones  that  this  was  his 
favorite  suit!  His  wife  reminds  him  that  he  has  not  worn  it  for  years  be- 
cause the  color  always  made  him  look  sallow.  This  does  not  pacify  him — she 
has  given  away  his  greatest  treasure  I 

Fibber  and  Molly  hurry  down  to  the  Salvation  Army  headquarters  where 
second-hand  clothes  are  being  sold.  McGee  spots  his  suit  at  once  and  starts 
across  the  room  to  snatch  it  from  a burly  gentleman  who  is  eagerly  trying  it 
on.  Molly  quickly  whispers  that  the  man  looks  like  an  ex-prizefighter  and 
Fibber  pauses  a moment  to  take  stock  of  the  situation.  With  unexpected  re- 
straint, he  starts  a sly  conversation  with  the  customer,  who  by  this  time 
seems  entirely  "sold"  on  the  brown  suit.  Fibber  tells  him  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  it  is  a poor  fit,  the  cut  much  too  old  for  a man  of  his  age,  and 
that  the  color  makes  him  look  sallow.  As  the  smile  fades  from  the  gentleman's 
beaming  face,  McGee  helps  him  select  another  suit  and  sends  him  happily  on 
his  way  in  a shabby,  faded-blue  outfit,  McGee  then  buys  back  his  old  brown 
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one  for  ten  dollars  and  returns  home  with  Molly  in  triumph. 

As  soon  as  they  reach  the  house,  Fibber  changes  into  the  much-discussed 
suit  and  comes  downstairs  to  show  off.  In  the  midst  of  the  one-man  fashion 
show,  a neighbor  drops  in,  and  with  childlike  enthusiasm  Fibber  invites  his 
comments.  Without  hesitation,  the  guest  states  that  it  is  most  unbecoming,  a 
poor  fit,  too  old  in  style,  and  that  the  color  makes  him  look  sallow.  To 
Molly's  astonishment,  Fibber  rushes  to  the  phone,  calls  the  Salvation  Army  and 
asks  them  to  pick  up  a suit  at  their  earliest  convenience! 

Do  you  ever  become  so  attached  to  an  article  that  you  cannot  bear  to 
throw  it  out  long  after  it  should  have  been  discarded?  I have  a number  of 
such  items;  a battered  aluminum  pot,  a bent  kitchen  fork,  an  ancient  can 
opener  which  no  one  else  can  work,  a dented  lampshade,  a shaggy  toothbrush, 
and  a toothless  comb.  All  of  these  things  seem  to  horrify  my  friends,  but  for 
some  strange  reason,  I cannot  give  them  up. 

More  than  four  years  ago,  someone  gave  me  a new  pair  of  bedroom  slippers 
for  Christmas,  making  me  promise  to  get  rid  of  the  old  ones  which  were  much  too 
shabby  to  be  seen.  Although  I have  tried  again  and  again  to  keep  my  word,  I 
still  wear  the  old  slippers  in  secret  and  they  are  getting  more  disreputable 
by  the  year.  My  toes  are  now  peeping  through!  I feel  a certain  guilty  satis- 
faction when  I wear  them,  or  perhaps  there  is  some  other  complicated  psycho- 
logical reason  for  my  doing  so,  but  they  are  so  comfortable!  Some  day,  at 
spring  cleaning  time,  I will  put  the  slippers  out  with  the  trash,  but  I make 
no  more  promises. 


Annette  B.  Dinsmore 
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THIS  AND  THAT  FROM  TEXAS 


by 

Abbie  M.  Gorman 

It  has  been  said  that  anything  that  can  be  found  in  the  United  States  can 
be  found  in  Texas  I (Don't  shoot,  please!)  Anyway,  let's  take  a little  walk 
around~if  you  can  imagine  walking  aroiond  Texas-“to  see  what  she  has . 

Right  here  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state,  about  midway  between 
Dallas  and  Houston,  is  the  home  of  the  famous  Elberta  peach  and  the  big,  red 
lucious  tomato.  Carloads  of  these  are  shipped  to  the  eastern  and  northern 
markets  every  season,  and  the  wrapping  and  packing  afford  employment  to  many 
women  and  girls.  Tomatoes  and  peaches  are  packed  before  fully  ripe,  but  each 
one  must  be  flawless. 

No  doubt  many  of  you  Easterners  have  eaten  Texas  watermelons , as  well  as 
muskmelons,  and  did  not  know  it. 

East  Texas  abounds  in  wild  fruits  such  as  plums,  dewberries,  blackberries, 
grapes  and  muscadines.  Plum-hunting  and  berry-picking  parties  are  very  popu- 
lar diversions  for  both  old  and  young  who  usually  take  a picnic  lunch  and  hie 
themselves  off  into  the  woods  for  the  day.  Discounting  chiggers  and  sunburn, 
scratched  arms  and  hands,  they  figure  their  time  profitably  spent,  as  well- 
stocked  pantry  shelves  attest  later.  I have  been  one  of  many  such  groups  and 
know  what  a gay  time  we  have  while  working  busily  to  see  who  can  get  the  most 
berries!  Of  course,  a few  mere  males— husbands  and  brothers — always  go  along 
to  clear  the  way  of  hoptoads,  lizards,  wood  mice,  snakes,  snapping  turtles 
and  stray  rabbits ! 

Now  let's  skip  over  to  the  Southwest,  down  into  the  Magic  Valley  of  the 
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Rio  Grande,  which  separates  us  from  Mexico  and  is  every  whit  equal  to  Cali- 
fornia's famous  Imperial  Valley.  In  fact,  it  is  superior  in  some  respects. 
This  Magic  Valley  yields  those  big,  red  strawberries  and  purple  figs  which 
are  second  to  none.  Also,  many  of  our  oranges,  grapefruit,  satsumas,  lemons 
and  apricots  are  grown  in  this  valley.  Yes,  and  prunes  and  dates,  too.  Now 
they  are  even  trying  out  bananas  and  pineapples  down  there  I Perhaps  they 
will  plant  some  coconuts  and  raise  a few  monkeys,  tool 

Texas  has  never  made  full  use  of  her  resources.  She  has  long  lagged 
behind  the  other  states,  devoting  too  much  time  to  cotton,  sawmilling  and 
hog  raising,  but  the  latter  is  no  longer  so  popular.  At  last  Texas  is  waking 
up  and  is  now  crowding  California  for  all  she's  worth,  California  frankly 
admits  it,  for  she  lost  a good  market  when  Texas  discovered  that  she  can  raise 
the  same  things.  Why  not?  Climatic  conditions  are  very  similar,  reaching 
down  toward  Mexico's  semi-tropical  Gulf  Coast* 
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THE  MACBETH  MURDER  MYSTERY 

by 

James  Thiirber 
Used  by  permission. 

Copr.  1937  The  New  Yorker  Magazine,  Inc. 


»'It  was  a stupid  mistake  to  make, '»  said  the  Amex’ican  woman  I had  met  at 
my  hotel  in  the  ii,ngiish  lake  country,  ’’but  it  was  on  the  counter  with  the  other 
Penguin  books’— -the  little  sixpenny  ones,  you  know,  with  the  paper  covers— and 
I supposed  of  course  it  was  a detective  story.  All  the  others  were  detective 
stories.  I*d  read  a,ll  the  others,  so  I bought  this  one  without  really  looking 
at  it  carefullye  You  can  imagine  how  mad  I was  when  I found  it  was  Shakespeare. 
I murmured  something  sympathetically.  >'I  don't  see  why  the  Penguin-books 
people  had  to  get  out  Shakespeare's  plays  in  the  same  size  and  everything  as 
the  detective  stories,"  went  on  my  companion.  "I  think  they  have  different- 
colored  jackets,"  I said.  "Well,  I didn't  notice  that,"  she  said.  "Anyway, 

I got  real  comfy  in  bed  that  night  and  all  ready  to  read  a good  mystery  story 
and  here  I had  'The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth'— a book  for  high-school  students.  Like 
'Ivanhoe.'"  "Or  'Lorna  Doone,"'  I said.  "Exactly,"  said  the  American  lady. 

"And  I was  just  crazy  for  a good  Agatha  Christie,  or  something.  Hercule  Poirot 
is  my  favorite  detective."  "Is  he  the  rabbity  one?"  I asked.  "Oh,  no,"  said 
my  crime— fiction  expert.  "He's  the  Belgian  one.  You're  thinking  of  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton, the  one  that  helps  Inspector  Bull.  He's  good,  too." 

Over  her  second  cup  of  tea  my  companion  began  to  tell  the  plot  of  a 
detective  story  that  had  fooled  her  completely— it  seems  it  was  the  old  family 
doctor  all  the  time.  But  I cut  in  on  her.  "Tell  me,"  I said.  "Did  you  read 
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'Macbeth’?"  "I  had  to  read  it,"  she  said.  "There  wasn't  a scrap  of  anything 
else  to  read  in  the  whole  room."  "Did  you  like  it?"  I asked.  "No,  I did  not," 
she  said,  decisively.  "In  the  first  place,  I don't  think  for  a moment  that 
Macbeth  did  it."  I looked  at  her  blankly,  "Did  what?"  I asked.  "I  don't 
think  for  a moment  that  he  killed  the  King,"  she  said.  "I  don't  think  the 
Macbeth  woman  was  mixed  up  in  it,  either.  You  suspect  them  the  most,  of  course, 
but  those  are  the  ones  that  are  never  guilty— or  shouldn't  be,  anyway."  "I'm 
afraid,"  I began,  "that  I—"  "But  don't  you  see?"  said  the  American  lady. 

"It  would  spoil  everything  if  you  could  figure  out  right  away  who  did  it, 
Shakespeare  was  too  smart  for  that,  I've  read  that  people  never  have  figured 
out  'Hamlet,'  so  it  isn't  likely  Shakespeare  would  have  made  'Macbeth'  as  sim- 
ple as  it  seems."  I thought  this  over  while  I filled  my  pipe,  "Who  do  you 
suspect?"  I asked,  suddenly,  "Macduff,"  she  said,  promptly,  "Good  Godi"  I 
whispered,  softly. 

"Oh,  Macduff  did  it,  all  right,"  said  the  murder  specialist.  "Hercule 
Poirot  wo\ild  have  got  him  easily. " "How  did  you  figure  it  out? " I demanded, 
"Well,”  she  said,  "I  didn't  right  away.  At  first  I suspected  Banquo.  And  then, 
of  course,  he  was  the  second  person  killed.  That  was  good  right  in  there,  that 
part.  The  person  you  suspect  of  the  first  murder  should  always  be  the  second 
victim,"  "Is  that  so?"  I murmured.  "Oh,  yes,"  said  informant,  "They  have 
to  keep  surprising  you.  Well,  after  the  second  murder  I didn't  know  who  the 
killer  was  for  a while."  "How  about  Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  the  King's  sons?" 

I asked.  "As  I remember  it,  they  fled  right  after  the  first  murder.  That 
looks  suspicious,"  "Too  suspicious,"  said  the  American  lady,  "Much  too  sus- 
picious. When  they  flee,  they're  never  guilty.  You  can  count  on  that,"  "I 
believe,"  I said,  "I'll  have  a brandy,"  and  I summoned  the  waiter.  companion 
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leaned  toward  me,  her  eyes  bright,  her  teacup  quivering.  ’’Do  you  know  who  dis- 
covered Duncan’s  body?”  she  demanded.  I said  I was  sorry,  but  I had  forgotten. 
’’Macduff  discovers  it,”  she  said,  slipping  into  the  historical  present.  ’’Then 
he  comes  running  downstairs  and  shouts,  ’Confusion  has  broke  open  the  Lord's 
anointed  temple'  and  ’Sacrilegious  murder  has  made  his  masterpiece’  and  on  and 
on  like  that.”  The  good  lady  tapped  me  on  the  knee.  "All  that  stuff  was 
rehearsed,”  she  said.  ”You  wouldn’t  say  a lot  of  stuff  like  that,  offhand, 
would  you— if  you  had  found  a body?”  She  fixed  me  with  a glittering  eye.  ”1— 
I began#  ”you’re  rightl”  she  said.  "You  wouldn’t!”  Unless  you  had  practiced 
it  in  advance.  ’My  God,  there's  a body  in  here'.'  is  what  an  innocent  man  would 
say.”  She  sat  back  with  a confident  glare. 

I thought  for  a while.  "But  what  do  you  mdc  e of  the  Third  Murderer?"  I 
asked.  "You  know,  the  Third  Murderer  has  puzzled  ’Macbeth'  scholars  for  three 
hundred  years.”  "That's  because  they  never  thought  of  Macduff,”  said  the 
American  lady.  "It  was  Macduff,  I’m  certain.  You  couldn't  have  one  of  the 
victims  murdered  by  two  ordinary  thugs— the  murderer  always  has  to  bo  somebody 
importait."  "But  what  about  the  banquet  scene?”  I asked,  after  a moment.  "How 
do  you  account  for  Macbeth's  guilty  actions, there,  when  Banquo' s ^ost  came  in 
and  sat  in  his  chair?”  The  lady  leaned  forward  and  tapped  me  on  the  knee 
again,  "There  wasn't  any  ghost,"  she  said.  "A  big,  strong  man  like  that 
doesn’t  go  around  seeing  ghosts— especially  in  a brightly  lighted  banquet  hall 
with  dozens  of  people  around.  Macbeth  was  shielding  somebody! ” "Who  was  he 
shielding?”  I asked.  "Mrs.  Macbeth,  of  course,”  she  said.  "He  thought  she 
did  it  and  he  was  going  to  take  the  rap  himself.  The  husband  always  does  that 
when  the  wife  is  suspected.”  "But  what,”  I demanded,  "about  the  sleepwalking 
scene,  then?”  "The  same  thing,  only  the  other  way  around,"  said  my  companion. 
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"That  time  she  was  shielding  him.  She  wasn' t asleep  at  all.  Do  you  remember 
where  it  says,  'Enter  Lady  Macbeth  with  a taper'?"  "Yes,"  I said.  "Well,  peo- 
ple who  walk  in  their  sleep  never  carry  light  si"  said  my  fellow“*traveler. 

"They  have  second  sight,.  Did  yoi;  ever  hear  of  a sleepwalker  carrying  a light?" 
"No,"  I said,  "I  never  did."  "Well,  then,  she  wasn't  asleep.  She  was  acting 
guilty  to  shieD.d  Macbeth.,"  "I  think,"  I said,  '*1*11  have  another  brandy,"  and 
I called  the  waiter.  When  he  brought  it,  I drank  it  rapidly  and  rose  to  go. 

"I  believe,"  I said^  "that  you  have  got  hold  of  something.  Wonl.d  you  lend  me 
that  'Macbeth'?  I'd  like  to  look  it  over  tonight,  I don't  feel,  somehow,  as 
if  I'd  ever  really  read  it."  "I'll  get  it  for  you,"  she  said.  "But  you'll 
find  that  I am  right." 

I read  the  play  over  carefully  that  night,  and  the  next  morning,  after 
brealcfast,  I sought  out  the  American  woman.  She  was  on  the  putting  green,  and 
I came  up  behind  her  silently  and  took  her  arm.  She  gave  an  exclamation. 

"Could  I see  you  alone?"  I asked,  in  a low  voice.  She  nodded  cautiously  and 
followed  me  to  a secluded  spot,  "You've  found  something?"  she  breathed.  "I've 
found  out,"  I said,  triumphantly,  "the  name  of  the  murderer'."  "You  mean  it 
wasn't  Macduff?"  she  said,  "Macduff  is  as  innocent  of  those  murders,"  I said, 
"as* Macbeth  and  the  Macbeth  woman,"  I opened  the  copy  of  the  play,  which  I 
had  with  me,  and  turned  to  Act  II,  Scene  2,  "Here,"  I said,  "you  will  see 
where  Lady  Macbeth  says,  'I  laid  their  daggers  ready.  He  could  not  miss  'em. 

Had  he  not  resembled  my  father  as  he  slept,  I had  done  it.'  Do  you  see?"  "No," 
said  the  American  woman,  bluntly,  "I  don't."  "But  it's  simple J"  I exclaimed, 

"I  wonder  I didn't  see  it  years  ago.  The  reason  Duncan  resembled  Lady  Macbeth's 
father  as  he  slept  is  that  it  actually  was  her  father I"  "Good  Godl"  breathed 
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my  companion,  softly.  "Lady  Macbeth' s father  killed  the  King,"  I said,  "and, 
hearing  someone  coming,  thrust  the  body  under  the  bed  and  crawled  into  the  bed 
himself."  "But,"  said  the  lady,  "you  can't  have  a murderer  who  only  appears 
in  the  story  once.  You  can't  have  that."  "I  know  that,"  I said,  and  I turned 
to  Act  II,  Scene  U.  "It  says  here,  'Enter  Ross  with  an  Old  Man.*  Now,  that 
old  man  is  never  identified  and  it  is  my  contention  he  was  old  Mr.  Macbeth, 
whose  ambition  it  was  to  make  his  daughter  Queen.  There  you  have  your  motive." 
"But  even  then,"  cried  the  American  lady,  "he's  still  a minor  character I" 

"Not,"  I said  gleefully,  "when  you  realize  that  he  was  also  one  of  the  weird 
sisters  in  disguise!"  "You  mean  one  of  the  three  witches?"  "Precisely,"  I 
said.  "Listen  to  this  speech  of  the  old  man's.  'On  Tuesday  last,  a falcon 
towering  in  her  pride  of  place,  was  by  a mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kill'd.' 

VJho  does  that  sound  like?"  "It  sounds  like  the  way  the  three  witches  talk," 
said  my  companion,  reluctantly.  "Precisely*."  I said  again.  "Well,"  said  the 
American  woman,  "maybe  you're  right,  but—"  "I'm  sure  I am,"  I said.  "And 
do  you  know  what  I'm  going  to  do  now?"  "No,"  she  said.  "What?"  "Buy  a copy 
of  'Hamletj'"  I said,  "and  solve  that*."  My  companion's  eyes  brightened. 

"Then,"  she  said,  "you  don't  think  Hamlet  did  it?"  "I  am,"  I said,  "absolutely 
positive  he  didn't."  "But  who,"  she  demanded,  "do  you  suspect?"  I looked  at 
her -cryptically,  "Everybody,"  I said,  and  disappeared  into  a small  grove  of 
trees  as  silently  as  I had  come. 


— oOo— 
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A CHICAGOAN  IN  NEW  YORK 


Can»t  Find  Subway,  Takes  a Raft 

fcy 

Robert  B.  Peck 

Jozef  Bielecki,  a visitor  from  Chicago,  who  became  confused  by  subways, 
bridges  and — most  of  all— Brooklyn,  was  taken  back  to  Brooklyn  by  a fireboat 
recently  from  the  middle  of  the  East  River.  He  was  trying  to  reach  Man- 
hattan the  simplest  way  he  could  find,  by  paddling  to  it  on  a raft. 

He  ended  up  back  in  Brooklyn  at  the  Holy  Family  Hospital,  as  far  from 
Manhattan  as  ever,  and  his  best  suit  soaking  wet.  Police  informed  the  Polish 
Consulate  of  his  predicament. 

Mr.  Bielecki,  twenty-seven,  comes  from  Poland.  He  settled  in  Chicago 
four  years  ago  as  a displaced  person  and,  though  still  unable  to  speak 
English,  has  been  prospering  as  a painter.  He  came  to  New  York  to  see  a 
friend  who  lives  on  St.  John's  Place  in  Brooklyn,  but  stayed  at  a Manhattan 
hotel  overnight. 

He  checked  out  of  the  hotel  the  next  morning  and  set  out  to  find  his 
Brooklyn  friend.  He  was  wearing  a light  blue  jacket,  dark  blue  trousers,  a 
light  gray  fedora  and  tan  shoes.  He  strode  along  to  the  subway  station  to 
which  he  had  been  directed. 

It  was  fairly  early  on  a Sunday  morning  and  there  were  no  Poles  about. 
Mr.  Bielecki  declaimed:  "Brooklyn"  and  "St.  John's  Place"  to  several  persons, 
but  could  not  understand  their  replies.  He  could  not  understand,  either, 
just  how  a stranger  got  to  the  trains  which  he  could  hear  rushing  about  be- 
neath him.  He  finally  decided,  it  being  a fine  morning,  that  he  would  walk 
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to  Brooklyn.  He  felt  that  in  the  course  of  the  walk  he  would  encounter 
people  who  could  speak  Polish. 

He  walked  across  the  Manhattan  Bridge.  It  was  a lengthy  walk,  for  he 
started  from  the  East  50s . He  walked  through  quite  a bit  of  Brooklyn,  too, 
looking  for  St.  John's  Place  but,  when  he  saw  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  looming 
ahead,  he  decided  to  abandon  the  whole  idea  and  walk  back  to  Manhattan. 

The  Brooklyn  Bridge  promenade  was  in  the  process  of  reconstruction,  how- 
ever, and  Mr.  Bielecki  found  his  way  barred.  The  barricades  perplexed  him 
further.  He  could  not  understand  building  a bridge  and  then  forbidding 
people  to  walk  across  it. 

Still  desirous  of  crossing  the  river,  he  wandered  down  to  the  water- 
front at  Cranberry  Street,  just  south  of  the  bridge.  It  was  about  there  that 
Washington's  troops  crossed  to  New  York  after  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  and 
it  looked  to  Mr.  Bielecki  as  though  it  was  still  a good  place  to  cross,  if  a 
man  had  a boat. 

No  boat  was  in  sight,  but  a painter's  raft  was  moored  to  a pier  of  the 
New  York  Dock  Company.  Mr.  Bielecki,  a painter  himself,  got  aboard  and  cast 
off,  using  a fragment  of  plank  as  a paddle. 

There  was  a brisk  wind.  The  river  was  rough.  Waves  slopped  over  Mr. 
Bielecki 's  raft,  which  was  about  twelve  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide.  Mr. 
Bielecki 's  dark  blue  trousers  were  soaked  and  his  light  blue  coat  turned 
dark  with  spray.  His  fedora  clung  to  his  head  miraculously  and  he  paddled 
furiously. 

He  was  in  midstream  when  firemen  of  the  fireboat  Abram  S.  Hewitt  sighted 
him  from  their  station  at  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn.  They  set  off  after  him, 
informing  police  by  telephone  of  their  project. 
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Policemen  from  the  Poplar  Street  station  in  Brooklyn  were  on  hand  and 
an  ambulance  was  on  the  way  when  the  Hewitt  returned  to  its  station  with  Mr, 
Bielecki  drying  out  in  the  engine  room  and  his  raft  in  tow. 

Lt.  Joseph  Lieneck  had  been  unable  to  establish  communication  with  Mr. 
Bielecki  during  the  trip,  but  among  the  policemen  was  Patrolman  John 
Gregorwicz,  who  speaks  Polish.  He  got  Mr.  Bielecki 's  story,  but  so  eagerly 
was  it  poured  out  that  Patrolman  Gregorwicz  became  somewhat  confused,  too. 

It  developed  that  Mr.  Bielecki  was  not  to  be  considered  a public  charge. 
He  had  a bankbook  showing  |1,000  in  a savings  account.  He  also  had  $1.36. 

— From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

— oOo — 
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SPRING  CLEANING  IS  WONDERFUL 


by 

Lillian  Sabinske 

The  horizon  began  to  blush,  the  sky  got  pink  around  the  ears — the  day 
stirred  and  woke  up.  Early  birds  began  arguing  among  themselves  about  the 
worm. 

It  was  not  quite  six  when  the  alarm  clock  shrieked  and  we  rolled  out  of 
bed.  Still  half  in  slumberland,  I crashed  into  a door  as  I stumbled  my 
woozy  way  to  the  kitchen.  Naturally,  I dropped  the  can  of  coffee,  but  some- 
how the  lid  managed  to  stay  put.  The  eggs  cackled  in  protest  as  I dropped 
them  into  the  hot  grease  and  breakfast  was  completed  without  casualties. 

Since  it  was  a gorgeous  morning,  I decided  to  clean  house.  First  I got 
my  "Better  Half"  to  turn  the  Beauty  Rest  and  stood  by  to  boss  the  job.  Sure 
enough— he  overthrew  and  the  heavy  innerspring  mattress  landed  on  my  toes. 
Mid  words  and  actions  he  got  it  on  the  bed  and  I got  out  of  the  room  in  a 
hurry. 

Then  I went  to  the  linen  closet  for  fresh  sheets  and  lighter  blankets . 

I opened  the  door,  felt  for  the  covers,  and  yanked.  Off  the  shelf  they  came, 
along  with  a big,  open  box  of  moth  balls— the  ro\md  kind  that  roll.  As  my 
blood  pressure  rose,  I calmly  counted  to  ten,  giving  each  one  a chance  to 
reach  the  most  inaccessible  spot  in  the  place.  Then  I got  down  and  imitated 
a worm  by  crawling  into  every  possible  nook  and  corner.  Triumphantly  I put 

the  "last"  ball  into  the  box  and  stepped  into  the  living  room.  Crunch 

crunch — and  a fresh  aroma  of  camphor  I 

Having  removed  the  scene  of  carnage  to  the  bedroom,  I put  the  bed  to 
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sleep  at  last,  and  got  busy  elsewhere.  Energetically  I whisked  off  a table 
scarf  in  need  of  washing.  With  it  came  my  open  sewing  box  crashing  to  the 
floor  I This  time  I counted  to  twenty  and  again  joined  the  worms.  A heavy 
magnet  was  some  help  in  picking  up  the  scattered  pins  and  needles,  but  my 
hands  also  picked  up  their  share.  After  several  trips  to  the  bathroom  for 
first  aid,  I decided  to  adjourn  to  the  kitchen  and  nurse  my  pricked  fingers 
over  a cup  of  cocoa.  One  must  keep  one’s  strength,  you  know. 

En  route,  I crashed  into  two  chairs  and  the  coffee  table — leaving  havoc 
in  my  wake,  I opened  the  icebox  door  and  grabbed  for  a carton  of  milk. 

Cocoa  had  never  smelled  so  good  and  I took  one  eager  sip.  Well,  it  did 
smell  good,  but  as  for  taste — buttermilk  hardly  makes  the  best  cocoal  De- 
ciding it  would  be  wasteful  to  give  it  to  the  garbage  pail,  I offered  it  to 
our  old  dog — but  he,  too,  does  not  prefer  cocoa  made  with  buttermilk! 

Starting  all  over  again,  I made  a fresh  cup  and  collapsed  in  a chair. 
Then  I relaxed  and  thought  about  housecleaning  and  how  to  save  time  and 
strength,  and  came  to  these  conclusions;  First,  invite  people — any  people — 
to  come  see  me.  Then,  offer  ’em  the  broom,  dustpan,  mop,  soap,  water,  and 
other  cleaning  implements,  and  tell  ’em  that  good,  honest  work  makes  for  a 
long  and  happy  life.  Whose  life?  Mine,  Second,  tell  them  not  to  hurry — 
they  have  lots  of  time  and  there’s  plenty  of  dirt.  Third,  go  back  to  bed 
and  let  the  people  have  the  work  and  the  early  bird  the  worm.  Shut  off  the 
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BETSIE  BARKS 


Hello.  How  are  you?  I am  indignant! 

The  Boss  and  I went  to  Florida  and  Betty  Riley  stayed  home.  Now  she  is 
getting  all  the  letters  I should  get  because  she  wrote  the  coliimn  for  an 
April  Fool  joke. 

It  was  very  hot  in  Florida. 

Betty  Riley's  other  name  is  Betsie,  but  we  don't  call  her  Betsie  in  this 
office.  She  can't  bark  properly  at  all  and  she  can't  sleep  under  the  desk. 

¥e  didn't  go  to  the  beach  in  Florida.  I like  the  beach. 

April  Fool  is  all  right,  but  I do  like  to  get  letters  myself.  The  Boss 

gave  Betty  some  perfume  and  I think  perfume  is  silly.  Dog  smells  are  better — 

really  exciting! 

The  car  broke  down  in  the  middle  of  Florida  and  we  stayed  there  for  hours . 
It  was  hot  and  I was  hungry  and  tired,  too.  I dug  a big  hole,  but  it  was  not 
like  the  beach.  People  who  live  in  Florida  don't  go  to  the  beach.  Isn't 
that  queer? 

The  Boss  did  work  in  Florida,  We  stayed  for  days  and  days. 

Have  you  ever  had  a flea?  The  Boss  talked  to  lots  of  people . I rolled 

on  the  grass  and  there  were  fleas  there.  I scratched  and  scratched  and  tried 
to  chase  the  fleas.  I thought  I had  chased  them  all  off  in  Miami,  but  I 
picked  up  more  in  Daytona. 

I never  have  to  chase  fleas  at  home . 

The  fleas  in  Daytona  bite,  but  the  ones  in  Tallahassee  bite  harder,  I 
think.  I don't  like  any  of  them.  And  the  Boss  kept  on  talking  and  talking 
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and  taking  me  to  more  places  and  to  more  fleas.  She  thought  they  were  the 
same  fleas,  but  I could  tell  the  new  ones  each  time. 

The  Boss  sprinkled  powder  all  over  me.  She  told  me  this  would  get  rid 
of  them,  but  they  didn't  go  away.  I had  to  keep  on  scratching.  The  Boss 
knows  how  to  make  speeches,  but  she  doesn't  know  much  about  fleas. 

I had  a bath  at  home  and  it  drowned  the  fleas.  I told  you  about  the 
bath  before,  but  I was  ashamed  about  the  fleas.  I was  afraid  they  would  come 
back.  They  didn't. 

Betty  Riley  doesn't  know  that  we  didn't  go  to  the  beach  in  Florida,  and 
she  doesn't  know  about  the  fleas.  I'm  not  going  to  tell  her. 

Thank  you  and  good-bye . 


Betsie  Dinsmore 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


On  May  10,  195U,  a Mass  was  offered  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  R.C.  Church, 
New  York  City , in  memory  of  Louise  Rauch . This  was  the  first  anniversary  of 
her  death.  Miss  Rauch,  who  served  for  a number  of  years  as  Secretary  in  the 
Department  of  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  has  been  greatly  missed  by  her 
many  friends  at  the  Foundation  and  throughout  the  country. 

*X-  -Jr 

SPECIAI,  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Alex  ("Sandy")  Dale  is  an  expert  chess  player.  He  is  interested  in 
"taking  on"  some  American  opponents  by  mail.  If  you  want  to  challenge  him, 
write  to  him  as  follows: 

Mr,  Alex  Dale 

396  St,  Vincent  Street 

Glasgow,  SCOTLAND 

* * * 

Identification  buttons  for  the  deaf-blind  are  still  available.  Until 
further  notice , they  may  be  ordered  from  Mr . Harold  Hathaway  at  his  temporary 
address,  712  Madison  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas.  Send  35/  for  each  button  plus 
a self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 

-K- 
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A HINT  OF  SPRING 


A whispering^  a murmuring,  a softly  muted  sound, 

A moving,  a stirring  underneath  the  ground, 

A groping,  a creeping  slowly  through  the  night, 

A searching  for  warmth,  a reaching  toward  the  light. 


— Genevieve  L,  Goss 
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MESSAGE  FROM  ANNETTE  DINSMDRE 


Coimnunication  is  the  thread  that  runs  through  the  lives  of  all  people, 
tying  them  together  in  mind  and  spirit#  Cut  it  off  completely  and  you  create 
situations  that  can  lead  to  havoc#  By  the  same  token,  if  there  is  an  interfer- 
ence with  exchange  of  thought  between  human  beings,  whether  it  be  through  lack 
of  information  or  through  distorted  facts,  it  is  bound  to  cause  confusion  and 
misunderstanding* 

Anyone  who  finds  himself  in  a group  whose  language  is  foreign  to  him, 
or  whose  background  and  interests  are  completely  different,  experiences  in  a 
small  measure  the  isolation  effected  by  deafness#  For  this  reason  it  should 
be  possible  for  him  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  situation  in  which  deaf 
and  deaf-blind  people  find  themselves# 

This  is  a subject  we  have  discussed  many  times#  We  have  written  about 
it  here  and  in  other  publications.  The  readers  of  ’’Touch— and  Go”  have  sent  in 
articles  describing  various  methods  of  communication,  and  we  have  lectured  on 
the  question  to  groups  in  all  parts  of  the  country#  Sometimes  we  feel  like  the 
well-known  ’’broken  record”  that  repeats  the  same  words  over  and  over  again# 

But  we  do  know  that  this  need  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly#  It  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  problem  of  establishing  satisfactory  relationships  with  those  who 
can  neither  see  nor  hear# 

Spelling  is  the  tool  we  use  in  talking  to  deaf-blind  people,  no  matter 
what  the  method#  The  one-hand  manual,  the  two-hand  manual,  the  alphabet  glove, 
mechanical  devices— all  are  based  on  spelled  words.  During  my  recent  trip  to 
Florida  I met  two  deaf-blind  persons,  each  with  normal  speech  and  language,  but 
neither  of  Whom  had  been  to  school#  Home-made  signs  were  the  only  possible 
means  I could  use  to  talk  to  them,  but  it  was  surprising  how  well  this  worked# 
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The  first  was  a woman  who  seemed  extremely  slert  and  whose  husband  show- 
ed a remarkable  ability  in  getting  ideas  across  to  her  through  gestures.  When 
she  inquired  about  her  visitors,  he  took  her  hand  and  waved  it  toward  the  dis- 
tance. She  s^id,  **0h,  you  mean  they  don’t  come  from  around  here.”  She  asked 
leading  questions  and  got  a good  deal  of  information  about  us  from  ”yes”  and 
”no”  signals.  I took  her  hand  and  moved  it  downward,  as  if  placing  it  on 
cessive  steps.  She  caught  the  idea  at  once  and  said,  ’’Yes-,  I have  six  childr'-jr, 
but  they  are  all  grown  up  nowg” 

The  second  visit  was  to  a man  who  showed  equal  intelligence.  However, 
his  mother  seemed  to  take  very  little  interest  in  him.  She  would  answer  his 
questions  by  nodding  or  shaking  her  head  as  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  back  of 
her  neck,  but  made  no  further  effort  to  talk  to  him.  Anything  that  could  not 
be  answered  in  this  way  was  ignored.  I soon  found  that  gestures  conveyed  as 
much  to  him  as  they  had  to  the  deaf-blind  woman  I had  just  visited.  I took  his 
hand  and  ran  it  in  razor-like  fashion  over  his  whiskers.  He  quickly  explained 
in  detail  how  he  shaves  himself  and  even  cuts  his  own  own  hair.  He  seemed  hun- 
gry for  conversation  and  talked  a great  deal  himself.  It  was  incredible  that 
his  mother  seemed  to  have  no  appreciation  of  his  personality  which  so  dominated 
the  scene. 

Experiences  of  this  kind  make  us  realize  how  comparatively  simple  it  is 
to  tslk  to  deaf-blind  men  and  women  who  ^ know  how  to  spell.  We  hope  that 
some  day  people  everywhere  will  learn  to  recognize  this.  Communication  must, 
of  course,  be  a give  and  take  affair  to  have  any  value,  so  we  must  all  keep  on 
talking  about  methods  and  explaining  them.  Let’s  not  be  afraid  to  play  the 
’’broken  record”  again  and  again  at  every  opportunity. 

Annette  B.  Dinsmore 
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SOMEWHERE  IN  WYOMING 


Sunny  Nyman 

One  summer  I was  visiting  friends  who  lived  up  a canyon  in  the  mountains 
of  Wyoming.  It  was  wonderful  there,  V/e  had  hikes,  some  overnight  camping 
trips,  and  I fell  in  love  with  the  beauty  of  the  mountains  and  the  thick  pine 
forest. 

One  day  we  were  horrified  to  see  smoke  and  flames  on  the  mountain 
range  across  the  valley.  It  could  mean  only  one  thing— a forest  fire  with  all 
of  its  terrors.  The  smell  of  the  smoke  brought  the  danger  closer  and  we  knew 
that  the  little  mountain  town  could  be  wiped  out  unless  the  fire  were  stopped. 

Soon  trucks  filled  with  men  were  speeding  to  the  fire  which  seemed  to 

be  spreading  fast.  Those  of  us  who  could  not  help  in  any  ©ther  way  went  down- 

town to  prepare  coffee  and  food  for  the  firefighters  who  had  to  be  fed  in 
shifts  day  and  night.  We  washed  and  wiped  dishes  and  waited  anxiously  for 
news. 

My,  what  excitement  everywherel  Forest  rangers  came  from  miles  around 
bringing  every  available  man  and  boy  with  them.  When  a bunch  came  in  to  eat, 
they  were  as  black  as  coal  and  looked  exhausted.  The  wind  kept  shifting  so 
that  the  fire  had  to  be  controlled  from  all  directions.  Even  so,  it  spread 
to  a large  area  and  burned  for  days. 

One  night  a forest  ranger’s  wife  asked  me  to  go  with  her  to  take  short- 
wave equipment  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  I was  thrilled]  We  had  to 

skirt  the  fire,  but  came  quite  close  at  times  as  the  mountsin  road  wound  its 
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way  to  the  head  of  the  canyon,  VJe  caught  flashes  of  deer  escaping  in  fright, 
and  the  flames  lit  up  the  sky  like  a huge  city  at  night.  After  we  had  deliver- 
ed the  much-needed  equipment,  we  stopped  at  the  ranger’s  mountain  cabin  miles 
from  the  heat  of  the  burning  forest.  Inside  the  log  walls  it  was  quiet  and 
peaceful— comfortabLy  furnished  in  keeping  with  its  setting.  It  seemed  like 
heaven! 

We  took  a longer  route  back  and  hours  later  reached  the  little  town 
again,  now  surrounded  by  bare,  black  hills.  The  danger  was  over,  but  it  was  a 
dead  forest  and  the  beauty  was  gone. 

Newspaper  headlines  told  the  story — ’^Wyoming  Forest  Fire  Put  Out.” 

Back  home  again  in  the  familiar  atmosphere  of  everyday  work,  it  was  hard  to 
believe  that  I had  played  a small  part  in  bringing  this  about— that  I had  even 
been  there  at  all. 
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EASTEE 


by 

Robert  Meyer,  Jr, 

ARIZONA— "About  6:30  A.M.  Easter  morning,  when  the  sun  brightens  the 
delicately  tinted  pink  and  gold  walls  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  a radio  announcer 
for  a national  network  begins  his  description  of  the  religious  service  inaugu- 
rated there  in  1935.  The  half.-hour  program  is  filled  with  hymns.  Scripture 
reading  and  a brief  sermon.  The  narrator  points  out  every  detail  of  the  Canyon 
to  emphasize  its  majestic  splendor  and  cathedral-like  solitude.  Average  attend- 
ance at  the  Canyon  is  2,500,  The  Grand  Canyon  has  been  a national  park  since 
^919*  It  contains  more  than  6ii5j760  acres  and  105  miles  of  the  Colorado  River 
which  has  been  hacking  away  at  the  stone  walls  for  millions  of  years. 

The  historic  happenings  of  the  last  week  in  the  life  of  Christ  have 
been  given  some  highly  imaginative  interpretations  by  a group  of  Yaqui  Indians 
at  Pascua,  a suburb  of  Tucson.  The  primitive,  spirited  dramatization  which  is 
presented  episodically  during  Holy  Week  makes  the  traditional  Christian  moral-^ 
ity  play  seem  tame  in  comparison.  Even  the  simple  Way  of  the  Cross  is  vital- 
ized by  a lively  conflict  between  Good  and  Evil,  with  members  of  a ceremonial 
society  masquerading  as  evil  ones  and  taunting  those  who  worship.  The  festival 
begins  on  Palm  Sunday  and  reaches  a high  point  on  Wednesday,  when  congregation 
and  perfonners  alike  Join  in  a mass  flagellation  ceremony  in  a darkened  church. 
Symbolic  relay  races  are  run  on  Holy  Thursday  and  the  trek  to  Calvary  and  the 
Crucifixion  are  re-enacted  on  Good  Friday.  Saturday' s highlight  is  the  burning 
of  an  effigy  of  Judas  studded  with  firecrackers,  and  on  Sunday,  Good  triumphs 
over  Evil  when  the  evil  ones  are  converted  and  baptized.  Feasting  follows  the 
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conversion*  The  Pascuans,  sincere  Yaquis,  date  their  conversion  to  Christianity 
to  I5lii. 

CALIFORNIA— While  Spaniards  who  explored  North  America  from  Key  West  to 
California  almost  kSO  years  ago  are  believed  to  have  held  services  on  Easter 
morning,  the  current  series  of  Easter  sunrise  services  in  Southern  California 
began  much  later.  The  first  is  reported  to  have  been  held  on  Mt*  Rubidoux  near 
Riverside  in  1909,  and  ceremonies  are  still  conducted  there  in  the  shadow  of  a 
cross.  About  ten  thousand  worshipers  attend. 

The  most  elaborate  sunrise  service  of  all,  however,  is  the  one  staged  at 
the  Hollywood  Bowl,  It  was  inaugurated  in  1921,  and  every  year  an  overflow 
crowd  of  at  least  twenty-six  thousand  begins  to  stream  in  at  midnight  of  Easter 
Eve,  The  amphitheater  is  moderately  lighted  all  night,  and  the  benches  are 
filled  with  drowsy  figures.  Daylight  reveals  an  apron  of  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand calla  lilies  in  front  of  the  band  shell,  and  shortly  after  dawn  a ’’living 
cross”  of  2^0  teen-agers,  a choir  of  a hundred  adults,  an  organist,  and  a sym- 
phony orchestra  take  their  places  on  the  stage.  For  many  years  now  the  signal 
for  the  ceremony  to  begin  has  been  trumpet  calls  by  six  or  eight  girls  clad  in 
flowing  gowns,  and  stationed  on  promontories  overlopking  the  Bowl,  As  the  sun 
comes  over  the  mountain  their  blasts  touch  off  an  hour-long  program  of  reli- 
gious music,  prayers,  and  a sermon.  Usually  a well-known  motion  picture  actor 
reads  poetry  or  religious  passages,  and  the  choir  sings  ’’The  Hallelujah  Chorus” 
from  Handel’s  Messiah.  In  1950  the  Last  Supper  and  the  Tomb  scene,  both  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Pilgrimage  Play  depicting  dramatic  highlights  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  were  presented  for  the  first  time  as  part  of  the  Easter  service.  The 
pageant  began  at  daybreak  and  was  timed  so  that  the  Resurrection  scene  ended 
as  the  sun  rose  and  the  trumpets  hailed  the  new  dawn. 
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The  most  picturesque  Easter  service  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego  is  the 
one  sponsored  by  five  hundred  Aztec  Riders.  Mounted  on  horses,  they  attend  the 
ceremony  in  their  ring  on  Baltimore  Road  in  Alvarado  Canyon.  Their  pastor.  Rev. 
J.  Marion  Smith,  of  North  Park  Baptist  Church,  is  also  astride  a steed.  A trump- 
eter heralds  the  sunrise,  and  a choir  of  fity  voices  leads  the  singing.  Approx- 
imately 2,500  visitors  attend. 

On  Mammoth  Mountain,  near  Bishop,  one  of  the  big  annual  events  since 
19ii3  has  been  the  Easter  Fashion  Parade  on  skis.  All  contestants  must  wear  cos- 
tumes, and  regalia  range  from  hobo  outfits  to  exaggerations  of  current  fashions. 

COLORADO— Although  Colorado  Springs’  Garden  of  the  Gods  would  seem  like 
an  obvious  setting  for  an  annual  Easter  sunrise  service,  it  wasn' t until  1921 
that  the  first  of  the  present  series  was  staged  there.  The  idea  for  it  occurred 
to  A.  W.  Luce  one  day  when  his  Bible  fell  open  to  the  passage:  ’’Now  in  the  place 
where  he  was  crucified  there  was  a garden. . .There  laid  they  Jesus.-”  Music  pre- 
dominates, and  sometimes  the  300-voice  a capella  choir  of  Colorado  Springs  High 
School  participates.  Attendance  grew  from  seven  hundred  the  first  year  to  more 
than  twenty  thousand  today. 

DISTRICT  OF  CQLIMBIA— One  of  the  annual  highlights  of  Washington  is  the 
Cherry  Blossom  Festival  on  the  banks  of  the  Tidal  Basin.  Although  the  sponsors 
optimistically  schedule  the  party  for  the  first  week-end  in  April,  the  weather 
always  determines  its  exact  date.  The  single  flowering  Japanese  cherry  trees 
which  furnish  the  background  for  the  festival  have  bloomed  as  early  as  March  20, 
or  as  late  as  April  15.  The  double  flowering  variety  blootis  in  East  Potomac 
Park  about  two  weeks  later.  They  bear  no  fruit  but  the  trees  remain  in  flower 
for  ten  or  twelve  days,  so  that  the  festivities  often  occur  at  Easter  time. 

Reigning  over  the  celebration  is  a ’’queen”,  selected  by  lot  from  among 
’’princesses”  representing  the  states  and  territories,  and  crowned  by  a govern- 
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ment  official.  Sometimes  a three-act  pageant  dramatizing  the  transplanting  of 
the  trees  from  the  Orient  is  staged  at  the  Sylvan  Theater  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Wa^ington  Monument.  At  night  several  thousand  attend  the  Cherry  Blossm  Ball 
at  the  Armory  Auditorium.  The  trees  were  sent  to  Washington  as  a gift  from  the 
people  of  Tolqro  and  the  first  one  was  planted  in  1912  by  Mrs.  William  Howard 
Taft>  First  Lady  of  the  Land. 

NEW  IJQRK— The  Easter  Parade  in  New  York  City  is  world  famous.  Althou^ 
residents  of  Manhattan  have  promenaded  on  principal  thoroughfares  since  the  town 
was  settled  in  the  17th  centxnT^#  the  Easter  Parade  became  an  institution  along 
Fifth  Avenue  in  the  1890 ‘s.  Today  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  and  Radio  City  are 
the  focal  points  of  the  spring  fashion  show.  The  crowd  is  thickest  between 
11:30  A.11.  and  2t30  P*M.>  when  radio  and  television  commentators  interview 
prominent  strollers  and  photographers  snap  thousands  exhibiting  their  new  spring 
clothes. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— The  village  of  Salem  (now  WinstOTi<i.Salem)  was  new  in  the 
1770*8,  and  the  Moravians  ^Aio  lived  there  thought  it  would  be  a good  idea  to 
start  the  cormaunity  off  right  with  a sunrise  service  on  Easter  morning.  Surely 
those  devout  people  did  not  know  that  on  April  11,  1773,  they  were  launching  a 
form  of  worship  which  has  become  traditional  throughout  the  coioitry.  For  181 
years  their  ceremony  has  remained  a model  of  simplicity,  yet  thousands  of  per- 
sons gather  before  dawn  in  front  of  the  Old  Home  Moravian  Church  in  Salem  Square 
to  await  the  salutation,  “The  Lord  Is  Riseni*’  Then  the  silence  is  broken  with 
Joyous  hymns.  As  day  breaks  they  walk  quietly  in  long  lines  to  »’Qod*  s Acre," 
the  Moravian  graveyard,  where  they  reaffirm  their  belief  in  Christian  faith. 

Ill  nb  detail  is  it  a service  of  spectacle  or  pageantry,  and  every  effort  is  made 
to  maintain  its  profoundly  religious  character. 
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OKLAHOMA— The  "Oklahoma  Oberammergau"  is  an  Easter  sunrise  seirvice  based 
on  the  traditional  Passion  Play  of  Bavaria,  and  staged  at  Holy  City  in  the 
Wichita  Mountains  some  twenty-two  miles  northwest  of  Lawton,  Inaugurated  on  a 
small  scale  in  1926  by  the  late  Rev.  Anthony  M.  Wallock,  of  Lawton,  it  has  de- 
veloped into  a spectacle  which  attracts  an  estimated  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons every  year.  The  spectators  begin  streaming  into  the  6ii0-acre  tract  as 
early  as  sunset  on  Easter  Eve  and  throng  the  hills  overlooking  a mammoth  natural 
stage.  On  that  level  stretch  have  been  built  full-size  reproductions  of  a num- 
ber of  Biblical  landmarks«-the  Inn  and  the  Manger,  the  Walls  and  City  Gates  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Judgment  Hall,  the  Upper  Room,  and  Mt.  Calvary.  There  are  also 
sets  for  such  familiar  scenes  as  the  Nativity,  the  Triumphal  Entry  on  Palm 
Sunday,  the  Meeting  with  Pilate,  the  Last  Supper,  and  the  Crucifixion.  The 
six-hour  pageant  usually  begins  at  midnight.  Its  actors  are  thousands  of  church- 
goers from  Lawton  and  nearby  communities. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Bethlehem*  s Moravian  Trombone  Choir  was  organized  in  175U> 
and  ever  since  has  taken  a prominent  part  in  the  annual  Easter  sunrise  service. 
The  Choir  tours  the  community  playing  chorales  between  midnight  and  dawn,  and 
leads  the  way  to  the  church. 

TEXAS— Germans  who  settled  in  Fredericksburg  around  I8ii6  started  the 
custom  of  lighting  fires  on  top  of  nearby  hills  on  the  night  before  Easter.  It 
is  one  of  the  ancient  rites  of  spring  which  signifies  the  burning  of  the  old 
growth  to  prepare  the  Ha  nd  for  the  new.  To  youngsters  of  Fredericksburg  it  means 
that  the  Easter  Bunny  is  burning  wild  flowers  to  make  dyes  for  Easter  eggs.  In 
191+8  a program  of  religious  pageantry  was  added  to  the  celebration.  Church 
bells  are  rung  and  fireworks  thrown  on  the  fires.  Attendance  averages  six 
thousand. 

— oOo— 
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Editor*  s Notes  Space  does  not  permit  us  to  include  all  the  Easter  festivals 


known  in  the  country.  We  have  tried  to  select  a few  outstanding  ones  which 
color  the  season  in  various  localities. 
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LET  THE  BELLS  RING 


by 

Marie  O'Donnell 

Hobbies,  as  we  deaf-blind  know,  have  a psychological  value  that  has 
no  peer.  Without  them  our  lives  would  be  drab  and  empty.  They  give  both  a 
mental  and  physical  lift,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  hobby.  Recently,  I 
came  upon  a hobby,  a wonderful  collection  of  bells,  which  I wish  to  share  with 
you.  It  intrigued  me  both  as  to  shape  and  sound.  It  is  the  collection  of 
Miss  Edna  Bailey  of  Cleveland,  my  home  town.  She  is  National  President  of  the 
American  Bell  Association,  a group  of  five  hundred  men  and  women  from  all  over 
the  country  who  collect  bells. 

Miss  Bailey  started  her  hobby  in  Great  Britain.  She  bought  a bell  to 
take  home  to  a collector  she  knew.  When  she  showed  it  first  to  some  friends 
in  England,  a collector  there  wanted  it.  This  attracted  her  interest,  so  she 
decided  to  collect  them  herself.  She  brought  back  twenty-two  bells.  Now  her 
home  is  filled  with  hundreds,  gathered  from  her  own  travels  and  those  of  her 
friends.  The  tea  bells  of  England  furnish  beautiful  examples  of  craftsman- 
ship— artistically  painted  porcelain  and  fancy  brass  ones.  The  newest,  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  Coronation  Bell,  is  made  of  brass  with  the  Royal  Seal  and 
the  Queen’s  name  engraved  on  it. 

Many  of  the  European  bells  have  nationalistic  traces.  Napoleon’ s 
figure  forms  the  handle  of  a French  bell,  a windmill  on  a Dutch  one,  a milk- 
maid on  a Swiss  one.  A woman  in  a gay  national  costume  fashioned  partly  of 
wood  forms  a Swedish  bell.  Germany  produced  an  elaborately  carved  tap  bell, 
Italy,  the  land  of  artists,  gave  highly  colored  pottery  bells  with  all  sorts 
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of  decorative  work  on  them.  Some  of  these  bells  are  brass  and  have  several 
clappers,  sounding  various  tones.  Some  high  in  pitch  and  others  with  great 
volume  put  my  hearing  aid  out  of  commission,  I could  hear  nothing  at  the 
time,  not  even  anyone  speaking, 

Asia  brought  great  variety  to  this  collection,  A very  old  temple  bell 
from  China  breeds  antiquity  to  the  touch  as  well  as  to  the  sight.  The  Chinese 
use  several  kinds  of  material — mostly  brass  and  cloj.sorne  bearing  symbolic 
designs,  A beautiful  square  bell  with  colored  raised  figures  represents  the 
seasons— plum  for  spring,  lotus  for  summer,  chrysanthemiim  for  fall,  and  haw- 
thorn for  winter,  (Chinese  temple  bells  will  probably  be  very  valuable,  as 
Communists  most  surely  have  destroyed  the  temples  by  now, ) Tibet  and  India, 
too,  contributed  temple  bells,  together  with  some  of  the  oddest  in  the  collec- 
tion—one  like  a golf  ball, another  with  a frog-mouthed  opening.  There  were 
tiny  monkey  bells  to  protect  pet  monkeys,  and  bells  for  the  larger  animals 
increased  proportionately  in  size.  The  elephant  bell  was  the  largest  of  all— 
sphere-shaped  with  curved  prongs  representing  elephant  teeth  almost  covering 
the  opening  at  the  bottom,  Persia  gave  a pair  of  camel  bells  tied  together 
with  colored  rope,  powerful  enough  to  be  heard  great  distances  in  the  desert, 

A beautifully  carved  mahogany  bell  came  from  Bali, 

Canada  was  represented  by  a brass  bell  with  a wooden  handle  carved  in 
the  figure  of  the  famous  Royal  Canadian  "Mounty”,  Bells  from  various  sections 
of  our  own  country  depicted  different  phases  of  our  history,  such  as  the 
swallow  bell  frcm  the  Capistrano  Mssion  of  California  and  the  Navajo  Indian 
boll  from  Arizona,  Sleigh  bells  from  the  North  brought  visions  of  joyous 
rides  over  frosty  snow. 

As  the  President  of  the  American  Bell  Association,  Miss  Bailey  is  the 
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custodian  of  General  U«,  S*  Grant's  dinner  bell  as  long  as  she  remains  in  office. 
This  bell,  which  was  used  on  his  farm,  is  mounted  on  a brass  base  with  the 
names  of  the  A..Br,A.  Presidents  engraved  on  it.  So  far  there  have  been  eight. 
One  of  her  prised  possessions,  however,  is  the  wooden  bell  carved  from  an  oak 
beam  of  the  house  built  by  her  great-grandfather  in  1.832. 

Miss  Baj.iey' s collection  contains  bells  of  everj  variety  and  for  every 
possible  usej  showing  the  part  they  have  played  in  the  life  of  the  human  race- 
in  religion,  education,  travel,  work,  and  in  everyday  activities.  For  cen- 
turies they  have  announced  marriages,  births,  deaths,  and  have  marked  the  time 
of  day.  A hobby  such  as  this  surely  stimulates  the  imagination. 


— oOo— 
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BETS IE  BARKS 


Hello,  How  are  you?  I am  cleanj 

Have  you  ever  had  a bath?  I have,  and  it  is  puzzling.  Sometimes  I 
think  I like  the  bath  and  sometimes  I think  I don*t.  It  is  hard  to  decide. 

I don’t  like  the  tub,  but  all  the  rubbing  is  nice. 

I will  explain  it  to  you  and  then  you  will  know  what  it  is  all  about 
if  you  ever  have  to  take  a bath. 

First,  the  Boss  lifts  you  up  and  puts  you  down  into  the  water.  You're 
scared  but  feel  better  when  you  see  the  water  just  comes  up  your  legs  halfway. 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  get  out  of  the  tub  because  it  slips,  and  the  Boss 
pulls  you  back  anyway.  She  pours  water  all  over  you  and  rubs  soap  into  your 
fur  \intil  it  foams.  Then  the  water  gets  black.  At  this  point,  you  can  make 
her  squeal  by  shaking  hard.  This  is  fun  and  makes  lovely  splatters  over  her 
and  the  wall,  too. 

The  water  runs  in  and  out  of  the  tub.  Each  time  it  runs  out  you  think 
the  bath  is  over,  but  it  isn't.  The  water  comes  back  again.  Then  the  Boss 
picks  up  your  feet  and  makes  you  lie  way  down  in  it,  I don't  know  why  she  does 
this  because  you  can't  shake  it  off  there. 

Then  the  nice  part  comes.  She  lifts  you  out  and  covers  you  with  a big 
towel— like  a tent.  You  shake  and  shake  and  the  Boss  rubs  and  rubs.  It  is 
exciting. 

Then  she  rolls  you  in  a big  blanket  and  puts  you  on  your  bed  and  sits 
on  the  floor  beside  you.  She  sits  for  hours  and  hours J It's  queer  but  you 
feel  very  important.  For  the  next  two  days  eveiyone  tells  you  how  pretty  you 
are  because  you  are  so  clean  and  fluffy. 
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Baths  are  complicated  but  the  Boss  takes  them  a lot.  Nobody  tells  her 


she  looks  clean  and  fluffy,  though. 
That  is  all  about  baths. 
Thank  you  and  good-bye. 


Betsie  Dinsmore 


TRAILER  TOURISTS 


by 

Inez  Robb 

Did  you  know  that  slightly  more  than  one  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  live  in  trailers?  That  the  people  who  live  in  these  latter- 
day  cabooses  are  excellent  credit  risks?  And  that  trailers  are  now  built  with 
sunken  living  rooms,  upstairs  bedrooms  and  attic  space? 

Neither  did  I.  But  recently  an  old  friend,  about  to  commit  himself  to 
a trailer,  told  me  all  of  these  things,  I thought  he  was  making  them  up  as  he 
went  along.  But  he  and  the  trailer  interested  me  enough  to  do  some  digging- 
research  is  the  more  dignified  word — and  darned  if  he  isn’t  rightl 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  one  family  plus  out  of  every  100  in  the 
country  now  lives  in  one  of  these  boxcar  babies.  Such  families  have  found  on 
wheels  their  solution  to  the  current  housing  problem.  From  emergency  housing 
during  World  War  II  trailers  have  turned  into  preferred  housing  on  the  part 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families. 

Furthermore,  trailers  become  more  elaborate  by  the  year.  Standard 
trailers  are  now  on  the  market,  so  help  me,  with  dropped  living  rooms,  two 
upstairs  bedrooms,  bathroom  with  stall  shower,  and  120  square  feet  of  ’’attic” 
space  in  which  to  store  old  letters,  dress  forms  and  roller  skates. 

The  new,  improved  kitchens  have  everything,  including  a sink  equipped 
with  garbage  disposer. 

Air  conditioning?  But,  natchi  Of  the  85,000  trailers  that  will  be 
manufactured  in  the  D*S.A%  in  19$h  about  1$  percent  will  be  air-conditioned, 

I fully  expect  the  ’55  models  to  include  a rumpus  room  with  fireplace, 
a greenhouse  and  an  elevator  to  the  second  story.  And  certainly  it  is  only 
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a matter  of  time  until  some  firm  perfects  the  ranch-house  type  trailer,  with 
built-in  mortgage. 

Trailers  today  not  only  have  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  but  they  have  some 
great  advantages  over  the  stationary  house  anchored  to  one  spot  from  here  to 
eternity.  They  are  much  cheaper  to  acquire  and  a feller  who  buys  one  can  ex- 
pect delivery  within  seven  to  ten  days. 

In  addition  to  that* — and  get  this,  men — the  little  woman  is  stymied 
when  it  comes  to  shooting  the  works  to  furnish  the  joint.  Most  of  the  furni- 
ture is  built  in  and  what  isn't  usually  is  included  in  the  purchase  price  any- 
way. 

And  even  in  a house  on  wheels,  with  a dropped  living  room  and  an  up- 
stairs department,  where  can  even  the  most  gracious  trailer  hostess  squeeze  in 
an  old  English  breakfront,  a Sheraton  dining  table  or  a Victorian  love  seat? 

After  the  trailer  housewife  has  changed  the  kitchen  curtains  she  has 
no  place  to  go.  It's  the  same  way  with  clothes.  Even  the  most  spacious 
trailer  will  only  hold  so  much  stuff  and  when  the  saturation  point  has  been 
reached  the  lady's  had  it. 

This,  say  trailer  experts,  is  the  reason  that  the  trailer  owner  is  so 
solvent  and  his  credit  rating  is  so  resplendent  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  oldsters  who  retire  from  business  and  seek 
a warmer  climate  are  not  the  greatest  trailer  addicts.  Only  one  out  of  eight 
trailer  owners  is  more  than  sixty  years  of  age.  More  than  one  out  of  four  are 
under  thirty,  and  three  out  of  every  five  are  under  forty. 

Maybe  it's  being  on  the  loose  that  keeps  'em  young, 

—From  the  New  York  World-Telegram  & Sun 
— oOo— 
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ITEMS  IN  THE  NEWS 


(Reprinted  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune) 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  keeps  listing  its  ’’ten  most  wanted 
men”— but  never  once  does  it  say  anything  about  women.  Asked  about  this,  an 
F.B.I*  spokesman  explained  that  when  a man  makes  the  ’’most  wanted”  list,  it 
usually  means  the  police  have  run  out  of  clues, 

”He’ s probably  holed  up  somewhere,”  the  F.B.I.  man  said,  ’’and  we  can’t 
find  out  a thing  about  him.  So  we  put  him  on  the  list,  and  people  read  a de- 
scription of  him.  It’s  surprising  how  often  we  get  a tip  that  leads  to  his 
arrest.” 

The  F,B*I,  man  said  it  seems  that  not  so  many  women  are  involved  in 
careers  of  crime,  so  it’ s not  so  hard  to  keep  track  of  them.  Anyway,  not  once 
has  a woman  made  the  ”ten  most  wanted”  list  on  her  own,  although  a few  have  got 
on  indirectly.  The  F,B*I.  occasionally  lists  a man  and  his  girl  friend,  and 
says  it  wants  them  both.  It  has  caught  them  every  time,  too. 

It  was  on  March  17,  19^0,  that  the  F.B.I,  began  keeping  a regular  ’’ten 
most  wanted”  list.  When  one  is  caught,  another  is  added.  Sixty-one  persons 
have  the  dubious  distinction  of  having  been  most  wanted  by  the  F.B.I,  before 
they  were  captured.  Of  the  sixty-one  caught,  twenty-seven  were  nabbed  because 
of  alert  citizens.  Two  heard  the  descriptions  over  the  radio,  eleven  read  them 
in  the  newspapers,  five  saw  articles  in  magazines  and  nine  saw  pictures  and 
stories  hanging  in  such  places  as  postoffices. 

Of  the  others,  all  but  two  were  picked  up  because  of  work  by  the  F*B,I. 
Of  the  remaining  two,  one  was  discovered  a suicide,  and  one  simp^-y  couldn’t 
stand  the  strain.  He  came  in  and  gave  himself  up. 

One  man  who  made  the  March  17,  19^0,  list  is  there  today.  He  is 
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Henry  Randolph  Mitchell j a short,  stocky,  ruddy  man  of  fifty-eight.  The  F.B.I, 
wants  him  in  connection  with  a $10,353  bank  robbery. 

* -M-  * 

A carton  containing  forty-seven  blue  parakeets,  valued  at  $500,  disap- 
peared recently  from  the  office  of  the  Riddle  Airlines  at  Idlewild  Airport. 
Airport  and  city  police  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  are  hunting  for 
them.  The  Federal  agency  is  involved  because  the  parakeets  were  an  interstate 
shipment. 

Three  cartons  of  the  birds  arrived  by  plane  at  U:30  a.m.  one  day  and 
were  stored  in  the  office  for  warmth.  They  were  shipped  by  Mrs.  Amelita  Duval, 
who  runs  the  Terza  Lovebird  Manor  near  Miami,  Fla.,  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Leona 
Terza,  vrtio  runs  the  Hobby  Mart  at  lU23  Mermaid  Ave.,  Coney  Island,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Tersa  called  for  the  birds  at  8 a.m.  Two  cartons,  each  containing 
eighty  lovebirds,  wore  in  the  office.  The  third  carton  was  gone.  Mrs.  Terza 
said  it  contained  cobalt  parakeets,  more  valuable  than  those  in  the  other  car- 
tons. The  missing  birds  speak  English,  but  are  unfamiliar  with  New  York. 

* « * 

A campaign  to  get  more  milk  for  the  Navy’s  sailors  is  under  way  in  Con- 
gress. The  basic  dai  ly  ration  of  one-half  pint  a man  isn’ t enough  for  growing 
boys, 'farm- state  Congressmen  say.  And  what  better  way  to  get  rid  of  millions 
of  dollars’  worth  of  surplus  dairy  products  than  to  provide  additional  milk  for 
the  sailors,  they  ask. 

The  Navy  milk  ration  was  brought  to  Congress'  attention  last  month  by 
Rep.  Harold  C.  Cooley,  D«,  N.  C.,  senior  minority  member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  who  termed  it  "shocking”.  Rep.  August  H.  Andresen,  Minn.,  senior 
Republican  on  the  committee,  said  he  would  introduce  a bill  making  a pint  a day 
mandatory  for  all  men  in  the  armed  forces. 
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POOR  ROBIN 


How  did  it  happen?  No  one  knows. 

Hopping  across  the  lawn  she  goes 
With  one  wing  drooping.  I suppose 
She'll  never  fly  again.  The  sky 
Must  seem  to  her  so  very  high 
VJhen  other  robins  hurry  by^ 

Singing,  with  buoyant  wings  a-whir. 

On  homely  tasks,  bustle  and  stir, 

Joys  that  will  never  be  for  her.,. 

Yet  as  I muse  in  pity,  she 
Goes  hopping  onward  merrily, 

To  pause  at  length  by  the  small  fir  tree. 
From  ground  to  lowest  bough  she  springs 
And  mounts  toward  heaven  without  wings— 
One  branch  at  a time,  she  hops  and  clings. 
Now  nestlings  waken  from  their  naps: 

I am  confounded,  e,  ,VJell,  perhaps 
She's  never  heard  of  handicaps, 

— ^Richard  Kinney 


(From  "Flutes  Beyond  the  Day",  Mr,  Kinney's  most  recent  volume 
of  poetry. ) 
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MESSAGE  FRDM  ANNETTE  KINSICRE 


One  Sunday  evening  late  in  February,  Betsie  and  I attended  the 
"Happy  Hour  Club"  party  at  Esther  Williams’  home  in  southwest  Philadelphia* 
The  club  is  new,  but  it  has  been  growing  rapidly,  meeting  once  a month  to 
celebrate  birthdays,  holidays,  or  just  to  have  a good  time.  The  parties  are 
simple  and  informal,  and  everyone  shares  responsibility  for  their  success. 

The  members  are  deaf-blind  men  and  women  from  various  parts  of  the  city, 
with  a few  relatives  and  friends  as  "co-members"  who  help  with  transportation. 
Games  are  planned  and  refreshments  served,  but  much  of  the  time  is  devoted 
to  conversation— a rapid  exchange  of  ideas  through  flying  fingertips.  Here 
are  good  friends  enjoying  companionship  that,  for  some,  has  too  long  been  a 
rare  luxury, 

Edythe  Heaton,  who  drives  several  of  the  members  to  and  from  these 
parties,  was  delighted  with  Fred  Haeseler's  ingenuity  that  afternoon.  She 
was  creeping  along  in  her  car,  hunting  for  room  to  park,  when  she  spied  an 
empty  space  in  front  of  the  Haeselers’  house.  Here  the  parking  meter  was 
covered  with  a huge  paper  bag  bearing  the  words  "No  Parking,  Pleasei"  Fred 
appeared  suddenly,  whisked  off  the  bag,  and  with  a welcoming  gesture,  waved 
her  into  the  "reserved"  spot, 

Betsie  and  I arrived  late  in  order  to  surprise  the  gathering,  but 
the  news  of  our  coming  had  leaked  out  somehow.  Everyone  greeted  us  cordially 
and  we  were  eager  to  see  old  friends,  Betsie,  off  leash,  was  soon  making 
the  rounds  in  one  direction  while  I circulated  in  another. 

It  was  a lively  party  and  we  were  all  in  high  spirits,  David  Badger 
was  teaching  Grace  Haeseler  to  play  checkers,  and  later  there  was  a good 
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deal  of  competition  among  the  men  for  the  checker  championship*  Paul  Frith 
and  George  Camp  exchanged  riddles  and  jokes,  each  trying  to  outdo  the  other* 
It  was  good  to  see  Eleanor  Bull  and  her  husband  Clarence  again, 
whom  I had  met  some  time  ago  in  Indiana.  It’s  strange  how  paths  can  cross 
after  miles  of  separation*  Gertrude  Robertson,  to  my  surprise,  recalled 
our  introduction  many  years  ago  at  the  Gimbel’s  ’’Educational  Week  for  the 
Blind"! 

Esther  Williams  was  perhaps  the  busiest  person  there,  making  sure 
that  everything  was  going  smoothly  and  that  no  one  was  left  out  of  the  fun* 
Archie,  her  husband,  ran  her  a close  second,  taking  care  of  coats  and  scath- 
ing people  at  the  refreshment  table*  Betsie  had  her  share  of  the  ice  cream 
and  also  a few  forbidden  bites  which  she  begged  for  surreptitiously*  VJhen 
Esther  accidentally  stepped  on  her  tail,  Betsie  apologized  for  being  in  the 
way*  She  jumped  up  and  kissed  her  on  the  cheek,  as  if  to  tell  her  not  to 
be  so  distressed* 

The  party  broke  up  several  hours  later  with  the  talk  still  going  at 
high  speed*  It  brought  to  mind  one  lilting  chorus  in  a recent  Broadway 
musical,  "South  Pacific"— 

"Happy  talkin’— happy  talk  I 
Talk  about  things  you  like  to  do— 

You’ve  gotta  hav'a  dr  earn— 

If  you  don't  hav'a  dream— 

How  ya  gonna  hav’a  dream  come  true'i" 

The  "Happy  Hour  Club"  is  filled  with  "happy  talk"  and  is  certainly 
"a  dream  come  true". 


Annette  B.  Dinsmore 
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"THE  TULL  MOON" 


by 

Lillian  Fisher 

How  would  you  like  to  live  in  a trailer?  Perhaps  before  you  answer 
that  question  you  should  hear  how  we  like  it* 

We  sold  our  house  and  land  because  we  lived  in  a bad  neighborhood 
and  we  were  too  far  from  Tommy’s  work.  Then  too,  I needed  more  modern  equip- 
ment in  the  house  to  do  a good  job*  I used  to  have  to  pump  water  and  carry 
it  in,  and  then  carry  the  dirty  water  out  again.  Wash  days  were  especially 
badi 

We  had  been  inspecting  trailers  for  two  years,  so  it  was  easy  to 
pick  out  our  "dream  home  on  wheels".  It  is  a 1952  model,  blue  and  silver- 
grey  on  the  outside,  with  blond  finish  inside.  It  has  a name  (just  like  a 
ship)  stamped  below  the  chime  door-bell,  "The  Full  Moon." 

When  you  come  in  our  "front"  door  (which  is  at  the  side  of  the 
trailer),  you  enter  our  living  room.  The  colors  are  red,  cream,  green, 
yellow,  with  a touch  of  blue.  On  one  side  is  a studio  couch*  Pull  it  out 
from  the  wall  a little  and  lift  the  seat— the  back  goes  down  and  it  makes 
a. full-size  double  bed!  Next  to  it  is  a table,  with  step-like  shelves  above 
and  a green  lamp  on  it. 

Across  the  room  we  have  a mahogany  drop-leaf  table  that  has  shelves 
built  in  underneath  where  I keep  my  twenty-one  braille  Bible  volumes.  It  is 
an  extension  table,  so  we  can  put  in  extra  leaves  if  we  want  to  and  have 
plenty  of  room.  There  are  four  chrome  and  plastic  folding  chairs  to  use 
with  it— two  red  and  two  yellow*  We  also  have  a big  yellow  easy  chair,  a 
thick  red  rug,  and  long  drapes  at  the  three  French  windows.  There  is  an 
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oil  heater  in  here,  and  the  trailer  is  well  insulated  so  we  can  keep  warm. 
It's  very  gay  and  cozy. 

There's  a long  mirror  above  a mantle  in  the  living  room.  Throughout, 
every  available  wall  space  is  used.  There  are  cupboards  above  windows  and 
plenty  of  closets  to  take  care  of  our  clothes,  the  children's  toys,  linen, 
dishes  and  equipment.  Each  room  can  be  shut  off  from  the  rest.  The  win- 
dows are  all  permanently  screened  and  can  be  opened  by  pushing  a little 
metal  lever. 

Next  to  the  living  room  is  our  kitchen.  It  has  a ceiling  light  that 
looks  like  a giant  doughnuto  The  stove  is  a four-biirner  gas  range,  with  an 
oven  and  a broiler.  (We  carry  two  five-gallon  cans  of  bottled  gas  on  a rack 
made  for  them  outsidec  Each  can  costs  $2,00  and  lasts  about  six  weeks.) 
Above  the  stove  is  an  electric  fume  dispenser.  The  sink  is  cabinet  type, 
and  there  are  four  cupboards  built  above  it  with  a window  in  the  center  for 
light  and  air.  We  have  an  automatic  hot  water  heater.  You  throw  a switch 
and  a little  light  appears  to  show  it  is  turned  on,  but  the  heater  goes  off 
automatically  when  the  water  reaches  a certain  temperature,  so  there's  no 
danger  of  blowing  up  the  tank  if  I forget  to  turn  it  off.  There's  also  an 
electric  non-freezer,  which  keeps  the  pipes  from  freezing  if  it  gets  cold. 
Across  from  the  sink  is  our  big  electric  refrigerator. 

Next  to  the  kitchen  is  the  children' s bedroom.  It  has  a big  bed 
under  a window,  and  a dresser.  The  bedspread  has  figures  from  "Alice  in 
Wonderland"  on  it. 

Next  to  the  children' s room  is  a little  hall  with  the  bathroom  on 
one  side  and  two  closets  (Tommy' s and  mine)  on  the  other.  The  bathroom  is 
one  step  up  and  has  yellow  and  green  tile  walls.  The  shower  curtain  is 
yellow  plastic  and  the  washbowl  has  a medicine  cabinet  above  it.  The  toilet 
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is  different  from  anything  I have  ever  seen  before.  You  first  turn  on  a 
faucet  and  then  step  on  a lever  to  flush  it. 

Our  room^  the  last  in  the  trailer,  is  at  the  end  of  the  little  hall. 
There  is  a big  bed  with  night  stands  on  either  side  of  it,  holding  pretty 
little  lamps.  The  window  drapes  are  light  green  nylon,  and  the  bedspread 
is  white  with  yellow,  red  and  green  designs. 

In  addition  to  table  lamps,  there  are  wall  brackets  everywhere  and 
Venetian  blinds  at  all  the  windows,  except  in  the  living  room.  As  you  enter 
our  bedroom,  there  is  a door  on  the  left  wall  that  opens  to  the  outside,  so 
we  have  a ’’back”  door,  too.’ 

Each  lot  in  the  trailer  camp  is  equipped  with  a pole  for  connecting 
electricity, and  pipes  for  water  and  sewage  in  position  to  hook  up  to  the 
trailer's  pipes.  There  is  even  an  outside  faucet,  so  we  can  use  our  hose, 

A man  is  on  duty  to  help  attach  this  equipment.  There' s a V-shaped  tongue 
on  the  front  of  the  trailer  to  hook  onto  the  car  when  we  want  to  travel. 

We  find  trailer  life  just  grand  and  "The  Full  Moon"  is  a real  home. 

--0O0-- 
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PARAKEETS  ON  THE  MARCH 


The  increase  in  the  American  parakeet  population  is  something  to 
ponder*  The  parakeet  once  was  a fairly  rare  bird  around  these  parts,  being 
regarded  as  a junior-grade  parrot  with  little  to  commend  him  as  a household 
pet.  But  nowadays  one  can  hardly  visit  a neighbor  without  being  asked  to 
look  at  the  parakeet,  to  wait  for  him  to  utter  sounds,  and  to  thrust  one’s 
finger  into  its  cage  to  be  snapped  at.  Most  parakeets  are  essentially  un- 
friendly 5 they  sulk  when  visitors  are  about  and  decline  to  talk,  flutter 
their  wings  and  perform  other  interesting  functions  expected  of  them. 

Nevertheless,  a parakeet  census  conducted  by  a bird-seed  company, 
which  surely  ought  to  know,  discloses  that  there  are  now  ^jOOO^OOO  parakeets 
firmly  established  in  American  homes— a rise  of  l6l  per  cent  in  two  years. 
Those  old  household  stand-bys,  dogs  and  cats,  must  be  looking  upon  these 
figures  with  alarm.  Dogs  currently  number  19,600,000  and  cats  114,600,000, 
but  if  the  parakeet  increase  continues  at  its  present  rate,  our  four-legged 
friends  may  soon  be  overtaken.  Full-sized  parrots,  too,  must  be  a bit  un- 
easy at  seeing  their  duties  taken  over  by  such  an  undersized  and  tempera- 
mental breed,  and  what  canaries  must  think  about  it  all  makes  one*  s hair 
rise.  Obviously  the  parakeet  situation,  like  the  parakeets  themselves, 
will  bear  watching. 


— From  the  N.  I.  Herald  Tribune 
oOo— 
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THOSE  THINGS  CALLED  TEETH 


by 

Harriet  Dolcater 

I don't  remember  much  about  my  first  ones  but  the  second  came  in  this 
way  and  that  way 5 in  fact,  at  almost  every  angle  known  to  man.  Some  teeth 
protrude  but  mine  went  the  other  way  and  bent  inward.  As  a result,  I spent 
the  next  ten  or  twelve  years  in  braces.  But  they  always  hurt.  Anything  hot, 
cold  or  sweet  would  set  them  on  edge. 

The  time  came  when  I had  to  have  a bridge.  I felt  like  going  around 
with  a Teddy  Roosevelt  grin,  for  I had  about  as  much  gold  in  my  mouth  as  there 
is  in  Fort  Knox.  Wiy  shouldn' t I show  it?  But  even  so,  they  hurt  me.  I 
would  eat  a good  meal  and  enjoy  it  but  would  spend  the  next  two  hours  regret- 
ting it. 

Finally  the  doctor  said  I would  have  to  have  them  all  out.  I asked  to 

keep  just  one  of  them.  "Just  something  to  remember  them  by,"  I said.  But  the 

doctor  told  me  not  to  get  sentimental.  They  must  all  come  out. 

The  third  visit  to  the  dentist  left  me  toothless.  I considered  putting 
an  ad  in  the  paper  inviting  pebple  to  visit  the  great  and  spacious  cavern.  I 
shut  itQT  mouth  and  my  chin  came  up  and  wrapped  itself  around  my  nose.  I opened 
my  mouth  and  tried  it  again.  My  face  gave  me  the  impression  of  an  accordion 
in  full  action.  VJhile  the  rest  of  the  family  ate  steak,  I sipped  soup  or  thin 
oatmeal. 

One  day  at  the  dentist' s he  put  some  things  in  my  hand  which  felt  like 

a couple  of  bear  traps  and  told  me  they  were  my  teeth.  It  took  both  of  us 

and  a crowbar  to  get  them  in  place.  But  he  said  they  fit  fine  and  I would 
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soon  get  used  to  them.  I opened  my  mouth  and  the  uppers  came  crashing  into 
the  lowers. 

By  mealtime  I could  get  them  far  enough  apart  to  get  a teaspoon  be- 
tween them,  but  by  the  time  I got  it  there  most  of  the  liquid  that  had  been 
in  it  was  either  on  the  table  or  down  my  shirt  front. 

But  things  are  fine  nowo  I can  eat  steak  with  the  rest  of  them. 
However,  the  best  part  of  it  all  is  that  I can  eat  ice  cream  and  drink  hot 
tea  and  follow  it  up  with  a piece  of  candy  and  never  bat  an  eyelash. 

~o0o — 
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ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 


by 

Robert  Meyer,  Jr, 

NEW  YORK— Most  of  midtown  Fifth  Avenue  is  closed  to  traffic  on  St, 
Patrick’s  Day  for  one  of  the  biggest  annual  parades  in  the  city.  The  march- 
ers move  up  the  Avenue  past  reviewing  stands  at  the  Public  Library  and  St, 
Patrick’ s Cathedral,  The  Mayor  and  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries  watch  the 
procession  of  bands  and  Irish-Americans,  which  takes  several  hours  to  pass, 
St,  Patrick’s  Day  celebrations  were  staged  in  New  York  City  as  early  as 
1762,  and  possibly  as  long  ago  as  168U. 

GEORGIA— Celebrating  St,  Patrick’ s Day  on  a large  scale  is  rarely 
associated  with  Savannah,  yet  the  South’s  most  colorful  and  oldest  continual 
celebration  of  the  festival  has  been  staged  there  regularly  since  1812,  At 
least  fifty  thousand  spectators  turn  out  for  the  parade  of  floats  from  city 
and  parochial  schools,  civic,  fraternal,  and  political  associations,  and 
bands  from  nearby  military  bases.  Since  present-day  St,  Patrick’s  Day  cele- 
brations are  so  predominantly  Irish,  it  doubtless  will  surprise  many  to  learn 
that  the  forty-two  charter  members  of  the  Hibernian  Society  of  Savannah  in- 
cluded Catholics,  Protestants,  and  a Jew,  They  banded  together  to  aid 
Irish  laborers  stranded  in  this  por*t  city.  Membership  has  since  been  limited 
to  1^0  members,  who  must  have  Irish  ancestry  or  be  descended  from  one  of  the 
founders.  The  society  raised  funds  many  times  to  send  indigent  Irish  immi- 
grants to  other  parts  of  the  country  where  there  was  labor  shortage,  and 
still  prides  itself  on  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  charity,  regardless  of 
religion  or  politics,  among  those  of  Irish  blood  or  Irish  sympathies. 
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CALIFORNIA— The  large  Irish- American  population  of  San  Francisco 
observes  St,  Patrick’s  Day  in  a big  way.  The  current  series  of  organized 
celebrations  dates  to  about  1909,  when  the  first  of  the  grand  balls  was 
staged.  Occasionally  the  celebration  is  held  on  the  week-end  nearest  the 
holiday  so  that  more  people  can  join  in,  A typical  two-day  program  includes 
a dance  by  the  United  Irish  Societies,  mass  in  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral,  and  a 
parade  on  Market  Street,  Prizes  are  awarded  to  winning  units, 

MASSACHUSETTS— The  St,  Patrick’ s Day  Parade  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant annual  events  in  Boston,  The  earliest  recorded  American  celebration 
took  place  there  on  March  17,  1737,  when  leading  Irish  Protestants  organized 
The  Charitable  Irish  Society,  In  recent  years  the  festival  has  come  to  be 
identified  with  Irish  Catholics,  When  the  British  evacuated  Boston  on 
March  17,  1776,  General  George  Washington  designated  ’’Boston”  as  the  password 
for  the  day  and  ”St,  Patrick”  as  the  countersign, 

--From  "Festivals  U,S.A%”  published  by 
Ives  Washburn,  Inc.,  New  York;  copy- 
right 1950  by  Robert  Meyer,  Jr, 


— oOo— 
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THE  TWO-HAND  MANUAL  ALPHABET 


— CONaUDING  COMMENTS 

Alex  (’’Sandy”)  Dale 

Now  I will  show  you  the  last  eleven  letters  of  the  two-hand  manual 
alphabet.  The  rest  have  already  been  described  for  you  in  my  other  two 
articles# 

The  letter  ”B”  is  formed  by  the  sighted  deaf  by  making  two  circles, 
the  tip  of  the  index  finger  touching  the  tip  of  ^he  thoj;ib--both  left  and 
right  hands.  Then  place  both  circles  together,  the  four  nails  touching.  But 
when  the  deaf-blind  form  ”B",  the  speaker  makes  a circle  with  his  right  fin- 
gers and  forces  the  listener’s  two  fingers  into  the  correct  position.  So 
that  makes  the  ”B”o 

The  letter  ”C”  is  made  by  shaping  the  letter  on  the  listener’s  hand, 
forcing  the  index  finger  forward. 

To  form  ”D”,  the  speaker  uses  his  index  finger  and  thumb,  making  a 
semicircle,  placing  both  fingers  on  the  listener’s  index  finger — the  tip  of 
the  thumb  at  the  bottom  and  the  tip  of  the  index  finger  at  the  top. 

To  make  ”F”,  the  speaker  places  his  index  finger  across  the  listener’ s 
index  and  middle  fingers. 

To  form  ”K",  the  speaker  bends  his  index  finger  at  the  middle  joint, 
placing  the  bent  knuckle  against  the  middle  joint  of  the  listener’ s index 
finger, 

”P”  is  formed  when  the  speaker  makes  a circle  with  his  index  finger 
and  thumb  (as  for  ’’B”),  placing  the  tips  of  the  fingers  against  the  tip  of 
the  listener’s  index  finger.  That  means  ”P”. 
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To  form  "Q»',  force  the  index. finger  and  thumb  of  the  listener  together, 
making  a circle— then  place  your  index  finger  through  it. 

In  making  ”3",  the  little  finger  of  the  speaker's  right  hand  is  hooked 
onto  the  little  finger  of  the  listener' s left  hand. 

For  "W",  the  speaker  grasps  all  four  fingers  of  the  listener's  left 
hand,  giving  a slight  squeeze.  This  means  "W". 

To  form  "X",  use  only  the  index  finger,  lay  it  on  the  side  of  the 
index  finger  of  the  listener,  forming  a cross.  Take  great  care  that  only  the 
index  fingers  touch. 

In  making  "Y",  keep  your  index  finger  stiff,  and  place  it  between  the 
index  finger  and  thumb  of  the  listener.  This  letter  is  also  used  for  "yes", 
so  it's  very  important.  If  you  feel  a little  impatient,  tap  it,  like  saying, 
"yes",  "yes". 

To  indicate  "good"  and  "bad",  there  are  quick  signals.  For  "good"— 

grasp  the  listener's  thumb  and  give  it  a little  shake.  For  "bad" seize  the 

listener's  little  finger  and  give  it  a little  shake. 

You  will  perceive  that  it' s most  essential  that  the  deaf-blind  person 
to  whom  you  are  speaking  holds  his  fingers  limp,  so  that  you  can  bend  them 
into  the  shape  you  wish.  He  holds  his  hand  out  to  you,  exactly  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  shake  hands. 


— oOo— 


Editor' s Mote;  Alex  Dale's  first  two  articles  appeared  in  "Touch and  Go" 

for  October,  19^3,  and  January,  195U. 
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THE  COFFEE  PROBLEM 


by 

Clementine  Paddleford 
Food  Editor,  Herald  Tribune 

There  is  sound  and  fury  over  the  coffee  cups*  How  high  can  the  price 
of  coffee  go?  Who*  s fooling  whom?  Should  coffee  boycotts  be  encouraged? 
Should  we  substitute  tea?  Talk  and  more  talkl  But  the  fact  is,  no  amount 
of  investigation  will  produce  a pound  of  coffee  nor  force  a producer  to  sell 
for  any  less  than  he  thinks  the  market  will  bear. 

Yes,  we  went  to  Brazil.  We  saw  the  ruined  coffee  fields;  our  note- 
book sprouts  statistics.  We  looked  into  barny,  half  empty  warehouses.  But 
what  impressed  us  more  than  any  shortage  is  the  time,  the  money,  the  labor 
expended  to  make  that  cup  of  coffee  we  pour  so  unthinkingly  from  the  pot. 

The  amazement  to  us  is  that  we  can  get  coffee  for  even  a dollar  a pound, 
regardless  of  weather  disasters.  Did  you  know  that  the  average  coffee  tree 
produces  just  enough  beans,  aroimd  2,000,  for  one  pound  of  roasted  finished 
coffee?  At  our  own  table,  by  such  reckoning,  we  have  need  of  forty  coffee 
trees  a year  working  just  for  us. 

The  cultivation  of  coffee  requires  infinite  care.  In  terms  of  human 
effort,  probably  nothing  we  use  demands  so  much  of  the  producer.  No  machinery 
has  been  devised  to  replace  manual  labor  in  coffee’ s cultivation  and  harvest- 
ing or  in  numerous  steps  involved  in  coffee  processing.  After  visiting  the 
coffee  lands  never  again  will  we  waste  a drop  of  the  magic  brew  that  can 
make  or  mar  a meal. 

There  is  a coffee  shortage,  let’s  acknowledge  the  fact;  that  is,  a 


shortage  of  sorts#  There  is  enough  coffee,  really,  if  we  make  careful  use 
of  it#  Make  a pound  go  far,  not  by  diluting  the  drink,  but  by  making  every 
bean  do  its  best  and  by  not  making  more  coffee  than  the  family  can  drink# 

None  left  over  should  be  the  rule#  There  is  enough  coffee,  if  it  is  used 
with  caution,  but  there  is  not  enough  coffee  to  assure  a free  market#  Thus 
anyone  owning  coffee  in  producing  countries  is  apt  to  be  a reluctant  seller— 
except  at  a price. 

A coffee  field  untouched  by  frost  is  a beautiful  sight— the  trees 
stretching  in  rows  for  miles  into  the  horizon#  These  trees  are  evergreens, 
grown  from  seed  planted  in  special  nurseries,  then  transplanted  into  special- 
ly prepared  soil#  It  takes  five  years  to  bring  a tree  to  full  production, 
then  it  continues  to  bear  for  thirty- five  years  before  the  yield  tapers  off# 

—From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
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BETSIE  BAEKS 


Hello,  How  are  you?  I am  depressed. 

I couldn’ t go  with  the  Boss  to  Florida  and  I don’ t know  why  I 
couldn’t.  I wanted  to,  but  she  said  no.  She  told  me  she  is  going  to  work 
there,  but  I’ll  bet  she  packed  her  bathing  suit  I 

I’m  all  alone  in  the  office  and  I’m  going  to  bark  at  everybody  who 
comes  ini  When  the  Boss  is  here,  she  won’ t let  me  bark. 

I just  barked  at  an  airplane,  I like  airplanes,  tool 

Anyway,  now  I don't  have  to  take  orders  and  I can  talk  back  whenever 
I feel  like  it.  But  there's  nobody  to  talk  back  to. 

I could  go  to  sleep  under  the  desk  and  snore,  but  it’s  cold  on  the 

floor. 

It’ s warm  in  Florida, 

If  the  telephone  rings,  I'm  not  going  to  answer  it,  I think  I'll  be 
"difficult”,  (That’s  what  the  Boss  says  I am  sometimes,  but  really  I'm  just 
hungry  and  tired.) 

I don’t  think  I’d  be  "difficult"  in  Florida. 

The  typewriter  is  getting  dusty  and  I don’t  care,  and  I don’t  feel 
like  writing  letters  in  braille, 

I wonder  if  the  Boss  will  bring  me  back  a present.  I don’t  want  a 
ball  or  a rubber  mouse.  Perfume  would  be  better. 

It  would  be  better  still  if  the  Boss  came  home,  I wouldn’t  have  to 
be ’difficult"  and  I wouldn’t  have  to  bark  either, 

Thanjc  you  and  good-bye. 


Betsie  Riley  — APRIL  FOOLl 
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NONSENSE  IN  THE  NEWS 


from 

Tim©  Magazine 

In  Liverpool,,  EngD.and,  a local  bank  honored  a check  made  out  to 
"NWaBLGGHRHBSL  1,”  after  learning  that  the  letters  stood  for  North  West  Gas 
Board,  Liverpool  Group,  Group  Headquarters,  Radiant  House,  Bold  Street, 
Liverpool  1* 


In  Newport  News,  Va©,  looking  for  a buyer,  Jim  Elliot  described  his 
truck  in  a Press  ads  ’’Perfect  condition  except  rear  end  roars  and  grinds  to 
deafening,  nerve-racking  extent.  Leaks  grease  .o,  uses  oil  excessively, 
engine  knocks  erratic  steering,  no  stability  on  road  brdces  grab, 
water  leaks  out.  Will  sell  as  is— no  guarantee,” 


In  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  police  hunted  four  men  who  took  |26 
from  a gas  station  cash  register  while  holding  the  attendant  at  bay  with  a 
live  lobster. 


In  Flint,  Mich,,  arrested  for  forging  $5^8  worth  of  checks,  John  A. 
McLeod,  twenty-five,  tried  to  convince  police  that  he.  was  e college  student 
ma;5oring  in  criminal  psychology  who  wanted  "to  get  the  feeling"  of  a criminal 
at  work. 


In  Pageland,  S,  C,,  the  Weekly  Journal  asked  its  readers  to  drive  care- 
fully, added:  "Subscribers  are  getting  harder  and  harder  to  find,  so  we  have 


I 
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to  try  to  keep  the  ones  we  have.  Please  don*t  get  yourself  bsnged  into  an 


eternal  address— we  can't  send  your  paper  there." 


In  San  Francisco,  Calif. , asked  by  police  why  he  was  carrying  a ham- 
mer, pliers,  and  a spring-blade  knife  under  his  coat,  Harry  Roster  readily 
explained  that  he  needed  the  tools  because  the  heel  of  his  shoe  kept  working 
loose. 


In  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  the  State  Liquor  Board  ordered  the  M & C 
Tavern  to  remove  a sign  hanging  on  the  bar:  "We  don't  have  TV  here,  but  we 
have  a fight  every  night." 


In  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  asking  police  to  guard  her  home,  Ifrs.  Howard 
Spreckels  reported  that  a man  had  telephoned  her,  said  he  was  a telephone 
repairman,  asked  her  to  whistle  to  test  the  line,  then  hung  up  after  saying? 
"Thank  you.  We'll  send  you  a box  of  bird-seed  tomorrow." 


In  Omaha,  Neb.,  the  menu  of  Johnny's  Cafe  carried  a notice  from  the 
management:  "We  will  serve  your  drink  in  a coffee  cup  if  your  boss  or  client 
is  at  the  next  table." 


In  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Mayor  George  Dempster  ordered  police  not  to  curse 
when  making  arrests  because  "a  man  ought  to  reserve  profanity  for  his  friends 
and  not  just  spread  it  around." 
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Apropos  of  the  high  price  of  coffee  which  everyone  is  talking  about 
about  these  days,  a recent  advertisement  offered  one  pound  of  coffee  far 
Later  it  was  discovered  that  a TV  set  accompanied  the  pound  of 

coffee. 


— oOO' 


Courtesy  TIME;  copyright  Time,  Inc#  19^3 t 193h 


HEARD  ON  THE  RADIO 


The  Texan  was  typically  State-conscious,  and  he  was  teaching  his  son 
the  manners  proper  to  a Texan.  ”1  heard  you  asking  that  man,  just  now, 
where  he  came  from.  Now,  son,  there*  s one  thing  you  should  remember.  If  a 
man  comes  from  Texas,  he’ll  tell  youj  if  he  doesn't,  there's  no  need  to  em- 
barrass him." 

•j?'  •jt 

A woman  approached  the  pearly  gates  and  spoke  to  St,  Peter, 

"Do  you  know  if  my  husband  is  herel  His  name  is  Smith." 

"Lady,  we  have  lots  of  them  here.  You'll  have  to  be  more  specific." 

"Joe  Smith." 


"Lots  of  them,  too.  Isn't  there  some  other  identification?" 

"Well,  when  he  died  he  said  that  if  I was  ever  untrue  to  him,  he'd 
turn  over  in  his  grave." 

"Qh,  you  mean  'Pinwheel'  Smith," 

•jt  * -K-  * 

A teacher  in  the  hills  of  Arkansas  was  tiying  to  instill  in  her 
charges  a respect  for  the  virtue  of  honesty.  When  tests  were  held,  she  re- 
quired them  to  write  a pledge  that  they  had  neither  received  nor  given  help 
with  the  answers. 

One  of  the  girls  turned  in  this  statement  at  the  top  of  her  paper; 
"I  ain't  received  no  help  in  this  examination,  and  heaven  knows  I couldn't 
have  gave  any." 


Marriage  is  an  arrangement  which  takes  two  people  to  complete;  a 
girl  and  her  mother. 


* -> 
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’^Money  isn’t  everything,”  lectured  the  philosophy  professor.  ”It 
cannot  produce  great  art,  great  music,  great  literature.  It  cannot  buy  true 
love  or  rebuild  the  foundatioiia  a bx*ok9n  horns.  It  cannot  shape  a dream 
or  buy  real  happiness.”  He  paused  before  he  added,  ”I  refer,  of  course,  to 
Confederate  money-.” 

« « « « « 

After  consuming  two  bottles  of  port  one  evening,  a physician  was 
summoned  to  see  a lady  in  distress,  but  found  himself  too  groggy  to  be  able 
to  count  her  pulsec 

’•Drunk,  by  gosh^”  he  mumbled  to  himself. 

Next  day  he  received  a note  from  the  lady  which  stated  that  his  diag- 
nosis of  her  condition  was  correct.  She  begged  him  to  keep  the  matter  secret 
and  enclosed  a fifty  dollar 'bill. 

— oOo— 
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fflKE  TOLD  ME  SO 


A car's  fun  to  ride  in,  but  not  only  that; 

It's  the  best  gym  there  is  for  a young  acrobat. 

When  you  can't  play  with  others  or  go  where  they  go, 

A car's  a fine  playground  — Mike  told  me  so. 

A window' s the  dandle st  place  you  can  find: 

You  can  use  it  for  tricks  of  most  any  kind. 

Most  kids  just  use  them  to  look  at  the  snow, 

But  a window's  a toy  — Mike  told  me  so. 

Most  people  see  things  just  as  they  are: 

A window' s a >d.ndow,  a car — just  a car. 

But  when  you  can't  hear  a motor  and  can't  see  the  snow. 
You  do  need  strange  playthings  — 

Mike  told  me  so. 


— Lillian  Fitzsimmons  Wooldridge 
(A  teacher  of  little  deaf-blind 
children) 
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MESSAGE  FROM  ANNETTE  DINSMDRE 


Before  we  could  take  a deep  breath,  January  came  and  went.  Suddenly 
the  ’’New  Year”  was  no  longer  newl  The  time  sped  by  because  we  were  so  ab- 
sorbed in  preparing  for  the  conference  to  be  held  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Deaf  during  the  last  week  of  the  month*  It  was  an  interesting  meeting  and 
we  thought  you  might  like  to  see  the  following  news  release: 


National  Committee  Plans  Program 
for  Deaf-Blind  Children 


COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  Iowa,  Jan*  26— Educators  from  many  parts 
of  the  country  today  set  plans  in  motion  to  determine  more 
accurately  the  n-jmbers  and  home  towns  of  all  children  in 
the  United  States  who  can  neither  hear  nor  see. 

The  National  Study  Committee  on  Education  of  Deaf-Blind 
Children,  which  has  been  in  existence  less  than  a year,  met 
for  a two-day  session  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf  in 
Council  Bluffs.  This  school  operates  the  largest  department 
in  the  country  for  deaf-blind  children,  with  thirteen  under 
instruction*  Lloyd  E.  Berg,  Superintendent,  and  his  staff 
were  hosts  to  the  group  and  Miss  Mabel  Talbot,  Principal  of 
the  Deaf-Blind  Division,  demonstrated  her  work  with  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  education  of  deaf-blind  children  is  widely  recognized 
as  needing  urgent  expansion.  All  too  few  of  the  children  so 
handicapped,  according  to  the  Committee,  are  now  being  given 
adequate  schooling*  Many,  it  was  stated,  receive  none  at  all* 

Dr,  Helmer  R.  Myklebust,  Professor  of  Audiology  at  North- 
western University,  discussed  some  of  the  psychological  prob- 
lems inherent  in  the  combination  of  deafness  and  blindness, 
and  it  is  expected  that  much  progress  in  the  diagnostic  study 
of  these  children  will  result  from  the  Committee’s  work. 

Miss  Annette  B*  Dinsmore,  Consultant  in  Services  for  the 
Deaf-Blind  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
City,  was  elected  Chairman  and  Mr.  Berg,  Vice-Chairman,  of 
this  national  committee,  which  represents  the  Conference  of 
Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  American 
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Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  Edward  J.  Water- 
house,  Director  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston, 
Mass.,  was  re-elected  Secretary. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  through  its  Executive 
Director^  M.  Robert  Barnett,  offered  valuable  aid  in  services 
to  assist  in  research  and  education  for  these  children. 

Among  those  present  were  representatives  of  ten  state  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind  from  California,  Alabama,  Michi- 
gan, Washington,  Illinois,  Florida,  Massachusetts,  Iowa  and 
Missouri^ 

At  present  there  are  six  schools  in  the  country  with  depart- 
ments for  deaf-blind  children— five  in  schools  for  the  blind 
and  only  one  in  a school  for  the  deaf.  The  Committee  unani- 
mously urged  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  more  organized 
department  for  the  education  of  deaf-blind  children  in  a resi- 
dential school  for  the  deaf. 


# # # 

The  trip  to  Council  Bluffs  was  an  exciting  one  for  many  reasons. 

First,  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  itself  were  stimulating  and  we  felt  that 
wheels  were  beginning  to  turn  in  the  right  direction.  Here  was  a group  of 
men  and  women,  each  a specialist  in  his  own  right,  concentrating  on  the  prob- 
lem of  our  deaf-blind  children— men  and  women  in  a position  to  see  that  some- 
thing is  done* 

Then  there  were  the  visits  to  the  Deaf-Blind  Division.  It  was  a 
privilege,  as  always,  to  watch  Miss  Talbot  in  action — ^Miss  Talbot  working 
with  each  child  in  turn,  giving  speech,  vibration  lipreading,  experience  train- 
ing—Miss  Talbot  helping  the  six  young  student  teachers  to  interpret  child 
behavior  and  build  up  patterns  of  learning.  All  of  these  teachers  seemed  ex- 
ceptionally bright  and  showed  enthusiastic  interest  in  their  work.  We  felt 
that  here,  as  in  other  schools  with  similar  special  departments,  each  deaf- 
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blind  child  would  have  the  chance  to  reach  his  highest  capacity#  Our  hopes 
were  raised  that  these  new  teachers  would  continue  in  this  field  of  service 
and  that  there  would  be  others  to  follow# 

The  Deaf-Blind  Division  is  fast  becoming  the  outstanding  matrimonial 
bureau  in  the  Midwest#  The  proportion  of  marriages  there  is  rapidly  nearing 
ninety  per  cent  and  we  feel  sure  that  this  will  serve  as  a drawing  card  to 
attract  additional  traineesi  Having  fixed  the  original  surnames  of  the 
teachers  well  in  mind,  I found  myself  in  utter  confusion  trying  to  sort  out 
a new  set#  At  luncheon  one  day,  I insisted  repeatedly  upon  knowing  the  maiden 
name  of  the  young  woman  next  to  me  who,  it  turned  out,  had  been  married  for 
a number  of  years  and  was  not  a member  of  the  group  at  alll 

While  in  Council  Bluffs,  we  spent  a delightful  evening  with  Leonard 
Dowdy  and  his  wife.  Gale,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  Deaf-Blind  Division# 
Leonard,  as  many  of  you  know,  has  been  deaf-blind  from  early  childhood  and 
was  educated  at  Perkins.  He  is  one  of  our  shining  examples  of  skilled  teach- 
ing and  personal  achievement#  His  speech  is  clear  and  he  has  a quick  sense 
of  humor#  Gale  and  he  are  devoted  to  each  other  and  we  wish  them  all  success 
and  happiness. 

For  Betsie  and  me  the  trip  was  unique  in  that  we  had  company  this 
time#  Betty  Riley  went  along  to  take  notes  at  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Study  Committee#  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  been  up  in  a plane  and  in 
spite  of  her  reluctance  to  fly  (expressed  continuously  for  days  in  advance), 
she  surprised  herself  by  being  delighted  with  the  experience#  By  the  time 
we  landed  safely  back  in  New  York  she  was  a veteran  air  traveler,  thumbing  a 
magazine  with  complete  unconcern  as  we  circled  down  to  La  Guardia  Field.  It 
is  a rare  treat  to  have  someone  with  me  on  these  cross-country  jaunts  and  I 
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thoroughly  enjoyed  Betty's  blow-by-blow  description  of  the  panorama  beneath 
us.  It  made  me  realize  how  much  I miss  ordinarily,  for  few  fellow  passengers 
seem  to  have  the  ability  to  describe  things  well. 

Now, back  in  the  office,  we  are  catching  up  the  loose  ends  of  accumu- 
lated work.  "Tag"  is  really  tagging  along  this  month.  It  has  been  with  us 
all  the  way,  flying  over  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  the  golden  dome 
of  the  capitol  in  Des  Moines.  We'll  hope  for  faster  landings  next  month I 


Annette  B.  Dinsmore 
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THE  MAD  HATTER* S BALL 


by 

P.  C*  Potts 

I want  to  tell  you  about  a party  vdiich  I attended  the  other  evening. 
It  was  called  the  ’’Mad  Hatter*  s Ball*'  because  everyone  was  supposed  to  wear 
an  outlandish  hat.  Prizes  were  awarded  in  four  groupings:  the  most  unique, 
the  most  representative  of  the  Gay  Nineties,  the  one  best  typifying  "My 
Secret  Ambition"  and  the  best  one  suggested  by  "Alice  in  Wonderland", 

You  should  have  seen  some  of  those  hats  I One  couple,  whose  secret 
ambition  is  to  go  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  had  palm  trees  on  their  hats, 
with  rubber  snakes,  elephants  and  monkeys  which  could  be  made  quite  active 
by  squeezing  a rubber  bulb.  One  woman  had  a hat  fashioned  as  a Siamese  tem- 
ple and  her  husband's  was  adorned  with  peacock  feathers.  Another  man  had 
twigs  put  together  as  in  a campfire  and  lit  from  within  by  red  light  bulbs. 
His  wife  had  marshmallows  on  a stick  which  she  pretended  to  roast. 

Another  man,  dressed  in  a nightgown  which  touched  the  floor,- vore  a 
baby  face  mask  in  front  and  a pig*  s head  mask  over  the  back  of  his  head.  He 
had  a placard  hung  from  around  his  neck  stating  that  he  was  up  for  adoption 
because  the  Duchess  had  disowned  him  and  called  him  a pig. 

One  man  wore  a replica  of  the  Matterhorn,  showing  green  valleys  and 
white  peaks,  with  Alpine  climbers  and  a train  of  small  cars  ascending  it. 

A man  in  a Spanish  American  War  uniform  escorted  his  wife  who  wore 
an  1898  outfit,  with  a black  coat  and  white  feather  boa. 

Of  course,  there  were  many  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  characters— Tweedle- 
dum and  Tweedledee,  the  Queen  of  Hearts  and  her  attendants,  the  Duchess  and 
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the  White  Rabbit.  Alice  herself  had  a neck  about  five  feet  long,  with  a bal- 
loon head,  to  show  her  transformation  in  size. 

There  were  also  tea  party  personages.  One  woman  wore  a small  table 
top  all  set  for  a party.  Others  represented  those  who  attended  the  tea  par- 
ty, and  things  associated  with  it.  For  instance,  my  wife  wore  a fancy  soup 
tureen,  with  tiny  bowls  and  an  immense  ladle,  and  with  a little  animated 
turtle  on  the  edge  of  the  dish.  True  to  my  name,  I had  a large  blue  teapot 
with  water  dripping  from  the  spout  in  the  form  of  Christmas  tree  rain. 

Practically  everything  was  made  of  cardboard  and  paper  and  gaily 
painted.  For  example,  one  woman  wore  a cardboard  replica  of  a portable  type- 
writer, All  this  made  a lot  of  work  for  the  women  and  some  of  the  men,  but 
they  had  fun. 

The  program  consisted  of  a dialogue  between  Alice  and  the  White  Rab- 
bit, introducing  a dancer  and  the  Mad  Hatter,  who  sang  a song  in  a different 
language  every  time  his  hat  was  changed.  The  dance  program  included  Looking 
Glass  Waltz,  Hatter’s  Hotfoot,  Orange  Marmalade  (Paul  Jones),  Duchess  Duo, 
King  and  Queen  of  Hearts  Waltz,  Mock  Turtle  Tango,  Bunny  Hop,  Pig  and  Pepper 
(Viennese  Waltz)  and  Lobster  Quadrille, 

Since  most  of  the  participants  were  past  middle  age,  do  you  wonder 
that  the  newspaper  account  mentioned,  ’’It  was  definitely  out  of  order  to  ask, 
’Do  you  think,  at  your  age,  it  is  right?”' 
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ONE  PLEASANT  AFTERNOON 


by 

Genevieve  L.  Goss 

Editor »s  Notes  The  comments  and  opinions  expressed  by  this  writer  are  her 
own  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  of  the  ’’editorial  board"  or"sponsors" 
of  this  magaaineJ  Any  resemblance  to  persons  living  or  dead  is  probably 
purely  coincidental.  The  Editor’ s canine  associate  is  the  only  character  por- 
trayed who  accepts  all  praise  as  her  just  due. 

Saturday,  January  30,  dawned  clear  but  very  cold.  Blithely  I set  out 
to  keep  a most  important  luncheon  date  at  the  Sherman  Hotel  in  downtown  Chi- 
cago. Since  it  was  Saturday,  I left  a bit  early  because  of  the  crowds.  At 
11:30  I alighted  from  the  street-car  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  of  the 
hotel  and  was  guided  to  the  lounge  by  the  doorman  where  I was  to  be  "picked 
up". 

Presently  I was  brought  out  of  my  day-dreams  by  the  appearance  of  a 
most  charming  young  lady  who  smiled  at  me  and  took  my  hand.  "Hello  there, 
Betty,"  I said,  then  remembering  my  manners,  "Miss  Riley i I’m  so  happy  to 
meet  you."  And  she  returned  the  compliment.  She  is  slim  and  of  average 
height  and  very  pretty.  She’s  pleasant  and  full  of  fun  and  very  kind.  We 
sat  and  chatted  a bit. 

And  then  they  arrived— our  beloved  Miss  Dinsmore  and  precious  Betsiel 
Miss  Dinsmore  and  I felt  right  at  home  with  each  other,  as  this  was  our  second 
meeting.  She  is  the  same  lovely  person,  tall  and  slim  and  graceful,  and 
watching  her  smile,  how  I wished  I could  hear  her  voice  which  I am  sure  is 
very  pleasant.  How  fortunate  we  are  to  have  such  a grand  person  interested 
in  our  welfare  and  loving  usi  But  Betsie  nudged  me  and  looked  at  me  reproach- 
fully, as  though  to  say,  "The  idea  of  you  forgetting  mel"  So  I gave  her  a 
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warm  welcome  and  taking  her  paw  in  both  my  hands,  said,  ’’Now,  Betty,  you 
know...”  ”¥hy,  you  can’t  even  remember  my  namel”  she  seemed  to  say  with  a 
jerk  of  her  tail.  ”0h,  excuse  me,”  I stammered,  my  face  turning  pink,  ”I  mean 
BetsieJ” 

Upstairs  in  Miss  Dinsmore’ s room  we  began  a most  delightful  visit 
which  we  continued  at  lunch  in  the  coffee  shop,  during  which  Betsie  used  my 
left  foot  as  a pillow  for  her  chin.  She  does  make  a good  foot  warmer.  Lunch 
was  delicious  and  to  describe  it  would  cause  too  many  mouths  to  water,  so  I’ll 
just  say  that  I wish  you  had  all  been  there.  What  with  Miss  Dinsmore  using 
the  manual  and  Betty  the  blocks  we  were  kept  plenty  busy.  We  talked  about 
everything  from  cabbages  to  kings.  But  I was  most  interested  in  what  I was 
told  about  the  deaf-blind  children  who  are  being  educated  at  the  Iowa  School 
for  the  Deaf. 

After  lunch  Betsie  showed  me  her  most  prized  possession — that  rubber 
bone  she  is  always  talking  about.  It  makes  a funny  noise  when  she  squeezes 
it.  After  a bit  of  romping  around,  Betsie  settled  down  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon,  lying  with  her  head  again  on  my  left  foot,  sound  asleep  and  snor- 
ing to  beat  the  band.  I know  because  I felt  it I 

But  all  good  times  must  come  to  an  end  and  four  o’clock  came  much  too 
soon.  It  was  time  to  say  good-bye.  Betsie  offered  me  a paw  and  looked  a 
little  sad.  ’’Cheer  up,  Betsie, ” I said,  ”I’ll  see  you  again  sometime.”  Her 
tail  wagged,  her  ears  flopped  and  she  really  grinnedl 
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MARDI  GRAS 


by 

Robert  Meyer,  Jr. 

Very  often  when  festival  promoters  want  to  brag  about  how  wonderful 
their  community  celebrations  are,  they  compare  them  with  the  New  Orleans 
Mardi  Gras.  Invariably  the  comparisons  are  poorly  drawn,  because  of  all  the 
hundreds  of  festivals  in  this  country  only  a very  few  approach  the  high  stand- 
ards for  fun,  frivolity,  camaraderie,  graciousness,  and  splendor  first  set 
by  the  Mardi  Gras  many  years  ago. 

This  internationally  famous  funfest  in  New  Orleans  every  year  is 
more  than  a festival.  It  is  a prolonged  siege  of  gaiety  starting  quietly 
enough  with  an  exclusive  Twelfth  Night  Ball  on  January  6,  and  building  to  a 
rip  roaring  climax  on  Fat  Tuesday,  the  day  before  Ash  Wednesday, 

Mardi  Gras  is  a kind  of  religious  festival,  inasmuch  as  it  represents 
the  last  big  fling  before  the  lenten  period  of  sackclcth  and  ashes.  Such 
farewells  to  the  flesh  were  staged  in  early  Christian  tim.es,  but  the  New 
Orleans  version  dates  only  to  1827>  when  a group  of  young  men  returned  from 
school  in  Paris,  put  on  carnival  costunies,  and  played  and  danced  in  the 
streets  as  they  had  seen  people  do..: in  France.  They  did  the  same  thing  several 
years  hand  running,  and  gradually  the  party  became  citywide. 

The  first  float  appeared  in  1839 • Eighteen  fifty-seven  saw  the  arri- 
val of  the  Mistick  Krewe  of  Comus,  the  first  and  still  one  of  the  most  aris- 
tocratic organizations  of  all.  Rex,  the  acknowledged  ruler  of  Mardi  Gras 
but  less  caste-conscious  than  many  of  the  other  monarchs,  began  his  reign  in 
I872.  For  about  7$  years  membership  in  a carnival  krewe  meant  K-l-a-s-s,  but 
in  the  1930’ s Orleanians  began  to  go  krewe-crazy,  and  now  hundreds  of  clerks, 
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st-Bnographsrs j and  salesmen^  not-  of  t-he  blus  bloody  stag©  balls  and  even 
parades. 

There  is  at  least  one  full-scale  parade  a day  for  eight  days  before 
Mardi  Gras,  and  masquerade  balls  sponsored  by  more  than  60  krewes.  Even  so, 
it  is  not  easy  to  get  invitations  to  any  of  the  formal  affairs,  and  the 
higher  they  are  on  the  social  scale  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  crash  them. 
Dinner  jackets  or  tails  for  men  and  evening  dress  for  women  is  obligatory  at 
all  balls,  and  even  though  the  guests  wear  their  best  bibs  and  tuckers,  the 
vast  majority  of  them  just  sit  in  the  balcony  of  the  Municipal  Auditorium 
and  watch  the  tableaux  and  dancing,  A small  percentage  of  lady  guests  re- 
ceive call-outs,  special  invitations  permitting  them  to  sit  on  the  main  floor 
and  dance  with  the  members  as  their  names  are  called  out,  VJhen  a women’s 
club  gives  the  party,  men  receive  the  call-outs. 

Volumes  have  been  written  about  all  phases  of  Mardi  Gras,  yet  all  a 
prospective  visitor  needs  to  bear  in  mind  can  be  summed  up  briefly.  Reserve 
lodgings  as  far  ahead  as  possible,  because  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
visitors  descend  on  New  Orleans  then.  Forget  the  formal  functions,  and  plan 
to  wear  a costume  and  frolic  with  the  maskers  on  the  big  day.  If  you  take 
in  the  whole  show  you  can  see  about  a dozen  parades,  almost  any  one  of  which 
would  be  a headliner  in  another  community. 

—From  ’’Festivals, U.S. A, » published  by 
Ives  Washburn,  Inc,,  New  Yorkj  copy- 
right 19^0  by  Robert  Meyer,  Jr, 
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BETSIE  BARKS 


Hello*  How  are  you?  I*m  finej 

Do  you  know  about  fashion  shows?  I do,  but  I didn’ t before*  So  I 
will  tell  you  about  it  and  then  you  will  know,  too* 

First,  there  were  lots  of  people  in  a big  roan  and  it  was  a party* 

Irhen  there  was  a long  floor  that  went  down  the  middle  of  the  roan  and  it  was 
higher  up  than  the  other  floor* 

Some  girls  got  all  dressed  up  in  new  clothes*  They  looked  pretty* 

I looked  pretty,  too,  because  I had  a bath  and  my  fur  was  all  fluffy  and  al- 
most white! 

I took  the  Boss  down  the  long  floor  so  we  could  walk  there  alone  just 
like  the  others  did*  We  tried  this  walking  before  anybody  came  to  the  party 
and  I thought  it  was  very  queer.  We  didn’t  go  any  placel  The  Boss  wore  a 
blue  dress  and  a blue  coat  and  hat,  and  the  coat  was  red  inside*  We  walked 
to  the  end  of  the  floor  and  then  I sat  down  while  she  took  off  the  coat  to 
show  the  red  part.  We  still  didn’t  go  any  place,  but  everybody  clapped*  Then 
I took  her  back  again.  I don’t  think  they  were  clapping  for  the  Boss  much. 
They  were  watching  me  more.  I waved  my  tail  and  looked  around  the  room  to  be 
sure  they  could  all  see  me  properly. 

The  next  day  the  Boss  went  to  a store  and  bought  a bright  red  hat. 

It  looked  silly  to  me,  but  she  said  that  is  what  fashion  shows  are  for— to 
make  you  buy  things  like  that* 

It  was  fun  in  the  fashion  show,  but  I’m  glad  I don’t  have  to  wear 
that  hatl 

Thank  you  and  good-bye. 

Betsie  Dinsmore 
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RICHARD  KINNEY  COMPLETES  COLLECT) 

(Reprinted  from  the  current  issue  of  the  A*F*B*  employees*  magazine) 

Richard  Kinney,  holder  of  the  Helen  Keller  Scholarship  for  the  past 
two  and  a half  years,  completed  his  senior  work  at  Mount  Union  College, 
Alliance,  Ohio,  the  end  of  January.  He  will  receive  his  A.B.  degree  in  Eng- 
lish summa  cum  laude  at  graduation  ceremonies  in  June. 

Mr.  Kinney  is  the  third  deaf-blind  individual  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  to  complete  college  training.  The  other  two  are  Helen  Keller 
who  received  an  A*B.  degree  from  Radcliffe  College  in  190U  and  Robert  Smithdas 
who  was  graduated  from  St.  Johni’s  University  in  Brooklyn  in  19^0. 

Blind  from  early  childhood,  Dick  Kinney  had  finished  a year  and  a 
half  of  college  when  his  hearing  failed.  He  then  remained  at  home  in  East 
Sparta,  Ohio,  for  seven  years  while  he  adjusted  to  his  hearing  loss.  With 
the  encouragement  of  state  rehabilitation  officials  and  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  he  determined  to  complete  his  education.  At  his  side 
while  he  ’'listened”  to  his  classroom  lectures  has  been  Ron  Smith,  a school- 
mate. 

Mr.  Kinney  is  a talented  writer  and  poet.  He  already  has  had  two 
volumes  of  poetry  published.  The  title  of  his  latest  book,  just  off  the 
presses,  is  FLUTIS  BEYOND  THE  DAY.  Some  of  his  verses  have  also  appeared  in 
national  literary  magazines. 

A letter  viiich  Miss  Dinsmore  just  received  from  Dick  Kinney  tells 
about  his  plans  for  the  future  and  his  reaction  to  the  flurry  of  publicity 
that  came  with  the  end  of  his  schooling.  He  says?  ’’Before  settling  down  to 
study  for  final  exams  ...  I’ve  some  good  news  to  share:  I have  accepted  a 
position  on  the  staff  of  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind.  My 
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work  will  include  teaching  courses  in  braille  and  English  and  assisting  Di- 
rector Dorrance  C*  Nygaard  in  public  relations  activities  ...  I shall  be 
leaving  for  Winnetka  sometime  during  the  last  week  in  February. 

”My  parents  warmly  share  my  feeling  that  work  with  Hadley  should 
prove  almost  ideal  for  me  •••  This  happy  climax  to  my  college  experience 
makes  me  all  the  more  grateful  to  you  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  for  your  invaluable  help  in  making  my  return  to  college  possible.  You 
have  always  stood  by  me  like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar, 

’’Photographers  are  fast-working  people  ...  A gentleman  from  the 
Associated  Press  arrived  and  began  shooting  everything  in  sight,  including 
me.  Not  only  Ron,  but  also  my  favorite  professor  and  at  least  half  a dozen 
assorted  fraternity  brothers  helped  me  face  down  the  birdie  from  various 
angles,  I had  not  anticipated  that  a third  deaf-blind  person’s  completion 
of  college  would  attract  particular  notice,  but  shall  be  proud  if  any  word 
about  me  encourages  someone  else.” 
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NONSENSE  IN  THE  NEl'/S 


from 

Time  Magazine 

In  Portland,  Oregon,  after  evad:jig  the  draft  for  five  years,  Paul 
Emerson  Maier,  26,  was  nabbed  by  the  FBI,  delivered  to  the  local  induction 
center,  where  he  was  rejected  as  l4“F. 

In  Toledo,  Ohio,  when  a jittery  woman  passenger  screamed  every  time 
the  bus  came  to  a halt.  Driver  Emily  Jefferson  finally  stopped  the  bus  for 
good,  told  her:  ’'You  make  me  nervous.  I quit.” 

In  Seattle,  Wash.,  the  Alaska-Yukon  Pioneers  and  The  Ladies  of  the 
Golden  North  called  off  a scheduled  meeting  because  of  "bad  weather". 

In  Toronto,  Ontario,  making  his  first  public  appearance.  Prize-fighter 
Les  Stork  entered  the  ring,  took  one  look  at  his  opponent  and  passed  out. 

In  Manhattan,  the  Studio  Bookshop  mailed  out  a list  of  200  "new  books 
of  interest  to  all  law-enforcement  officers,"  including  Dr.  S.  J.  Wikler’ s 
YOUR  FEET  ARE  KILLING  YOU. 

In  San  Antonio,  Texas,  this  item  appeared  in  the  Light t "$10  REWARD 
for  anyone  giving  name  and  address  of  party  that  removed  three-room  frame 
house  and  bam  in  rear  of  113  North  Pecos  Street." 

Statistic  of  the  Week:  After  39  years  of  teaching,  Mrs.  Margie  Aust 
of  Scooba  (Miss.)  Grammar  School  figured  she  had  pulled  exactly  1,533  second- 
graders’  teeth. 
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In  Pullman,  Wash.,  in  the  last  minutes  of  a basketball  game  with 
Washington  State  College,  Gonzaga  University’s  Star  Jerry  Wells  lost  his  way, 
drove  down  the  court,  put  the  ball  in  his  own  team’s  basket,  thus  won  the 
game  for  Washington,  62-60, 

In  West  Newbury,  Mass.,  putting  his  nine-room  house  up  for  sale, 
Michael  L.  Stevens,  29,  announced  that  he  would  sell  it  only  to  ’’someone 
obnoxious.  I hate  this  town,” 

In  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  after  giving  a talk  to  the  Optimist  Club  on 
”How  to  Train  Your  Memory,”  Sigmund  Blon±)erg  shook  hands  all  around  and  de- 
parted, leaving  his  hat  behind. 

In  New  Orleans,  La, , Seaman  Ernest  McDade  was  arrested  after  he  walked 
into  a dime  store,  freed  four  canaries  and  nine  parakeets  from  their  cages, 
saying;  ’’Come  on  out.  I was  in  jail  once.  I know  how  you  feel.” 

In  Hamilton,  Ontario,  as  he  left  with  his  bride  Lucy,  78,  for  a two- 
week  honeymoon,  Paul  Wilson,  happily  told  reporters  how  it  all  began: 

”We  met  in  the  park  just  four  weeks  ago.  I was  sitting  on  a bench  when  I 
noticed  a woman  beside  me.  As  I turned  to  look  she  winked.” 

In  Wickenburg,  Ariz.,  Chevrolet  Dealer  Bernard  Hill  proudly  decorated 
his  new  showroom  with  wallpaper  featliring  illustrations  of  old-model  automo- 
biles, discovered  too  late  that  the  old  models  were  all  Fords. 


— oOo— 

Courtesy  TIMEj  copyright  Time,  Inc.  1953^  195U* 
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HEARD  ON  THE  RADIO 


At  a dinner  party  a shrewish  woman  fell  into  a violent  argument  with 
a gentleman  seated  by  her  side*  Finally  as  a crowning  blow,  she  snapped, 

"If  I were  your  wife,  I'd  give  you  poison*" 

Undaunted,  the  gentleman  replied  courteously,  "Madam,  if  you  were  my 
wife,  I'd  take  it*" 

A man  had  just  bought  a parrot  at  an  auction  after  some  spirited 

bidding* 

"I  suppose  that  bird  talks?"  he  said  to  the  auctioneer* 

"Talks!"  was  the  reply.  "Who  do  you  think  that  was  bidding  against 

you?" 

-Sc  -K- 

Chicken  thieves  had  got  out  of  hand,  and  a country  weekly  published  a 
notice  from  one  irate  farmer:  "Anyone  found  near  my  chickenhouse  at  night 
will  be  found  there  next  morning." 

^ -K- 

The  cowboy  decided  that  he  should  take  out  insurance,  and  the  agent 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  had  any  serious  accident. 

"Nope,"  replied  the  cowboy.  "Of  course  a horse  kicked  in  a couple  of 
my  ribs  last  year  and  busted  my  leg,  and  a rattlesnake  bit  me." 

"My  gosh'."  exclaimed  the  agent*  "Don't  you  call  those  accidents?" 
"No,"  said  the  cowboy,  "They  done  it  on  purpose." 

* * * 

Apartments— as  usual— were  hard  to  find,  and  the  landlord  felt  that  he 
could  be  very  particular  about  the  kind  of  tenants  he  would  rent  to*  Accord- 
ingly ^ he  put  prospective  renters  through  a thorough  catechism* 
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’•This  is  a very  quiet  house,"  he  said  to  one.  "Have  you  any  children?" 
"No."  ' 


"How  about  musical  instruments— a piano,  for  instance?  Have  you  a 

a 

radio  or  phonograph!  Oh,  yes,  and  any  pets— parrots,  dogs,  cats?"  . 

The  answer  was  "no"  to  everything. 


Q 


"One  thing  I should  mention,  though,"  the  prospective  tenant  said  apol- 


ogetically, "I  have  a fountain  pen  that  scratches  like  the  very  devil," 

. 

A small  girl  asked  by  her  teacher  to  read  a book  about  penguins  and 
make  a report  on  it,  turned  in  the  following;  "This  book  tells  me  more  about 
penguins  than  I am  interested  in  knowjjag." 

■JK.  * 


tijif 


Noah  Webster  was  very  particular  about  the  distiiwiions  between  wordd— 


.as  befitted  a man  iho  compiled  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  American  diction- 
aries.^ This  carefulness  in  word  choice  even  carried  over  into  his  private 


life,  as  when  his  wife  discovered  him  in  the  pantry  kissing  the  pretty  cham- 


bermaid.  "Mr.  Websterl"  she  said.  "I  am  surprisedi 

"Ho,  my  dear,"  Webster  reproved  her,  "You  are  astounded.  It  is  I 
who  am  surprised." 


i 


it  ^ ^ 


Mr,  Jones  was  sitting  with  his  wife  behind  a palm  on  a hotel  veranda 


late  one  night  when  a young  man  and  a girl  came  and  sat  down  on  a bench  near 
them.  q 

' Hidden  behind  the  palm,  Mrs.  Jones  whispered  to  her  husband,  "Oh,  JcAin, 


he  doesnH  know  we* re  here  and  he*s  going  to  propose.  Whistle  to  warn  him," 

S 


ffi  "Vftiat  for?"  said  Jones,  "Nobody  whistled  to  warn  mo," 
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OPPORTUNITY 


This  I beheld,  or  dreamed  it  in  a dream 
There  spread  a cloud  of  dust  along  a plain j 
And  underneath  the  cloud,  or  in  it,  raged 
A furious  battle,  and  men  yelled 
And  swords  shocked  upon  swords  and  shields* 

A prince’s  banner 

Wavered,  then  staggered  backward,  hemmed  by  foes* 

A craven  hung  along  the  battle’s  edge. 

And  thought  "Had  I a sword  of  keener  steel  - 
That  blue  blade  that  the  king’s  son  bears- 
But  this 
Blunt  thing’*" 

He  snapped  and  flung  it  from  his  hand. 

And  lowering  crept  away  and  left  the  field* 

Then  came  the  king’s  son. 

Wounded,  sore  bestead,  and  weaponless. 

And  saw  the  broken  sword 

Hilt-buried  in  the  dry  and  trodden  sand. 

And  ran  and  snatched  it,  and  with  battle-shout 
Lifted  afresh  he  hewed  his  enemy  down. 

And  saved  a great  cause  that  heroic  day* 

—Edward  Rowland  Sill 
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I'^SSAGJL  FROM  ANNLTTE  DINSIiORL 


New  York  is  a city  of  superlatives#  There  are  more  people  doing 
more  things,  spending  more  money,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  it 
seems#  Here  we  have  the  tallest  buildings,  the  most  extensive  subways, 
the  greatest  traffic  jams  in  existence#  The  Christmas  tree  at  Rocke- 
feller Plaza  this  year  was  75  feet  high,  weighed  five  tons  and  was 
decorated  with  6,500  clear  white  lights#  Cascades  of  artificial  icicles 
reflected  these  and  spotlights  from  underneath  threw  golden  beams  up 
through  the  inner  branches#  The  whole  effect  was  that  of  a huge  frosted 
tree,  glowing  from  within# 

Towering  there  in  its  brilliance,  the  tree  was  a symbol  of  a city 
that  thrives  on  superlatives#  Have  you  ever  known  people  who  give  you 
the  same  impression?  They  have  a habit  of  exaggerating  everything# 

They  own  the  highest  priced  cars,  the  most  expensive  clothes,  know  the 
most  important  people,  raise  the  most  remarkable  children#  If  they 
happen  to  suffer  misfortune,  their  very  troubles  exceed  yours  by  far, 
and  they  always  have  had  a bigger  and  better  operation#  They  amuse  us 
and  annoy  us  and  we  find  ourselves  trying  to  "top  that  one,"  but  it 
never  works#  It  is  useless  to  match  experiences  with  them  and  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  listen,  tongue  in  cheek,  avoiding  argument# 

Recently,  I invited  a woman  of  this  type  for  dinner#  Every  comment 
she  made  about  my  home,  though  politely  complimentary,  led  into  a de- 
scription of  her  own  possessions,  each  contrasted  with  mine  and  far 
superior#  She  made  it  clear  that  her  living  room  was  at  least  three 
times  the  size  of  mine,  and  everything  in  it  almost  a museum  piece#  The 
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topic  of  travel  seemed  safe  enough  and  I launched  into  the  subject 
hopefully*  But  she  had  been  to  distant  parts  of  the  world  and  I was 
soon  left  far  behind*  I made  one  more  attempt  to  hold  up  my  end  of 
the  conversation  by  telling  a story  on  myself— an  amusing  anecdote 
of  an  embarrassing  moment*  However,  my  guest,  not  to  be  outdone,  de- 
scribed a social  blunder  she  had  made,  even  more  embarrassing*  As 
far  as  books,  music,  politics  were  concerned,  I then  gave  her  free 
rein  and  made  no  effort  to  take  part  in  the  discussion*  By  that 
time  she  had  "worn  me  down." 

This  visit  brought  to  mind  other  similar  experiences — the  young 
lady  who  explained  that  she  was  the  prettiest  and  most  popular  girl 
in  her  college  class — the  man  from  the  Midwest  who  scorned  liie  quiet 
New  England  countryside,  telling  of  larger  trees  in  his  home  state, 
greener  grass,  brighter  sunshine*  I have  never  been  able  to  "swallow" 
everything  that  such  persons  tell  me.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are 
coveri.ng  up  a real  sense  of  inferiority*  If  the  listener  is  unim- 
pressed, these  boasters  are  seldom  aware  of  it. 

Of  course,  people  who  exaggerate,  for  whatever  reason,  build 
for  themselves  a dream  world,  an  artificial  shell,  that  has  no 
real  meaning  or  lasting  significance.  The  huge  tree  at  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  in  its  massive  beauty,  has  far  less  meaning  for  us  than  the 
small  Christmas  tree  at  home,  which  offers  a warm  welcome  and  reflects 
the  true  spirit  of  the  season  in  a way  that  no  gigantic  spectacle  can 
hope  to  do*  Just  so,  the  person  who  sincerely  enjoys  friendships 
without  pretense  lives  in  a world  that  is  real,  with  a security  that 
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cannot  be  shal^en 


For  195U — if  one  wish  could  be  granted  for  each  of  you,  let  it 
be  that  you  are  given  such  friendships  in  abundance* 


Annette  B*  Dinsmore 
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THE  OLD  FAMILY  ORGAN 


by 

Harriet  Dolcater 

I am  old  now— almost  200,  they  tell  me — and  my  skin  is  wrinkled 
and  vjorn*  I wheeze  and  groan  whenever  anyone  pumps  my  pedals  and 
tries  to  play  me* 

Aunt  Hessie  was  the  first  one  to  own  me*  She  was  a tall,  slim, 
square-shouldered  womans  Her  bones  seemed  too  big  for  her  skin,  for 
they  had  a way  of  protruding  at  the  most  unexpected  places*  Her 
black  hair  was  piled  high  on  her  head  and  there  was  never  a hair  out 
of  place*  Her  collar  was  so  high  that  it  almost  choked  her,  and  the 
hem  of  her  dress  touched  the  floor*  It  was  unladylike  to  show  more 
than  the  tip  of  your  shoe*  Her  black  eyes  snapped  and  her  mouth  set 
in  a firm,  thin  line* 

Her  husband  had  been  killed  in  the  war  and  she  had  never  quite 
forgiven  God  for  leaving  her  with  a small  child  to  raise. 

Her  feet  came  down  on  my  pedals  with  a firm,  steady  tread  and 
her  strong  fingers  played  my  keys  with  the  same  precision*  Dear 
Aunt  Hessie,  underneath  that  cold  exterior,  had  a heart  of  gold* 

Barbara,  or  Babs,  as  most  people  called  her,  was  •'’•©ry  different 
from  her  mother*  Her  head  was  covered  with  blond  curls  and  her  eyes 
were  blue*  They  sparkled,  and  her  small  red  lips  seemed  to  be  always 
smiling*  She  would  drop  down  on  the  stool  and  give  two  or  three  quick 
pumps,  and  her  fingers  danced  over  the  keys* 
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Then  there  was  Preacher  Hadley#  He  was  a big  man— not  fat,  just 
big#  His  broad-brimmed,  low-crotmed  hat  sat  precariously  on  top  of  his 
head#  He  never  seemed  to  be  able  to  get  a suit  large  enough,  for  his 
hands  dangled  far  below  the  ends  of  his  sleeves.  His  feet  were  almost 
too  big  for  him  to  manage#  He  stamped  down  on  my  pedals  with  such 
force  that  I thought  surely  I would  burst#^  He  insisted  on  playing  a 
wedding  march  when  Babs  came  into  the  room  and  took  her  place  beside 
her  husband,  Edward,  in  front  of  the  big  fireplace. 

Baby  Charles  was  all  boy  and  a terror#  He  loved  to  crawl  under  me 
and  pump  on  my  pedals  with  his  hands#  He  would  fill  my  lungs  so  full  of 
air  that  I would  wheeze  and  gasp#.  He  would  pull  and  jerk  on  my  stops 
till  they  would  give  way  and  come  off#  His  sister  Kate  was  a gentle 
child  and  would  glue  my  stops  back  in  place  and  let  the  air  out  of  me# 

After  Aunt  Hessie  passed  on,  Edward  said  California  was  the  place 
for  them#  Babs  agreed,  but  there  was  one  thing  that  she  just  wouldn't 
leave  behind,  and  that  was  me#  So  I was  loaded  into  a covered  wagon  and 
we  started  the  long  trip  from  Ohio  to  California#  Many  an  evening  they 
would  roll  up  the  side  of  the  wagon  and  Babs  would  play  while  the  others 
in  the  caravan  would  sing  songs  like  "Old  Black  Jo"  and  "Swanee  River"#  And 
on  Sunday  it  was  always  Babs  and  me  that  led  the  songs  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving# 

Little  Kate  grew  up  and  I belonged  to  her#  She  never  married,  for 
she  became  a school  teacher#  She  reminded  me  of  Aunt  Hessie  except  that 
her  mouth  didn't  snap  shut  on  every  word. 

Kate  moved  away  and  I came  down  to  her  niece,  Hattie#  She  was  a lot 
like  Babs,  except  that  her  curls  were  black  and  her  eyes  were  brown#  She 
was  a strange  child,  and  always  called  her  father  "Daddy  Jo"  and  her 
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mother  "Noiranie  D”.  To  "Mommie  D"  I wasn’t  smart  and  stylish,  so  I was 
placed  in  a little  back  room.  I didn’t  mind,  for  then  I could  have 
Hattie  all  to  myself.  Hattie  took  lessons  on  the  big  grand  piano  but 
did  most  of  her  practicing  on  me.  I watched  Hattie  grow  taller  and 
taller  and  her  dresses  get  longer  and  longer,  till  the  day  she 
graduated  when  the  hem  was  almost  to  the  floor* 

One  day  not  long  after  that,  Hattie  came  to  my  room  and  played  on 
me.  The  last  thing  she  played  was  "Goodbye,  My  Lover,  Goodbye"*  I 
knew  that  something  was  wrong,  but  I didn’t  know  how  wrong  till  she 
laid  her  head  on  my  keys  and  sobbed.  She  was  leaving  to  get  married* 
"Daddy  Jo"  and  "Mommie  D"  would  not  give  their  consent  and  told  her 
never  to  come  back  to  that  house* 

Years  went  by — 10,  20,  30,  UO  of  them.  Only  once  in  that  time  did 
I see  Hattie*  It  was  when  "Daddy  Jo"  died.  She  came  to  me  and  played 
softly  for  a long  time.  As  she  closed  my  stops  she  said,  "I  love  you, 
little  organ,  and  some  day  we  will  be  together,"  Then  she  put  down  my 
cover  and  went  away  again. 

About  a year  ago  "Mommie  D"  went  to  join  "Dadcfy  Jo,"  I^iy  dreams  were 
disturbed  when  they  moved  me  out  of  the  room  with  the  other  things.  We 
were  just  junk,  they  said,  and  would  most  likely  end  up  as  firewood. 

But  I didn’t  go  with  the  rest.  I was  put  in  a truck  by  myself  and 
driven  away*  I rode  all  day.  At  last  I was  taken  into  a little  house 
and  placed  by  a window.  I could  see  what  was  going  on  about  me,  A 
woman  came  and  sat  down,  on  the  stool.  There  was  something  familiar  about 
the  way  those  white  curls  framed  her  face.  Her  fingers  fumbled  on  the 
keys  and  I saw  that  she  was  blind— blind  to  the  outside  world,  but  the 
God-given  light  in  her  soul  burned  as  brightly  as  it  had  forty  years  ago. 
I knew  then  that  I was  home — home  again  with  my  Hattie, 
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MORE  ABOUT  THE  TWO-HAND  MANUAL  ALPHABET 
FOR  THE  DEAF-BLIND 

by 

Alex  ("Sandy*')  Dale 

The  two-hand  manual  alphabet  is  centuries  old.  It  was  first  invented 
for  the  use  of  the  sighted  deaf.  However , it  has  been  adapted  for  the  deaf- 
blind  and  has  been  so  successful  that  all  home  teachers  for  the  blind  in 
Great  Britain  are  required  to  learn  it  and  pass  a test  before  receiving  their 
certificates.  Therefore,  not  only  the  deaf,  but  these  home  teachers  and  many 
of  their  blind  pupils,  know  the  two-hand  manual  alphabet.  As  a result,  any 
deaf-blind  person  like  myself  who  travels  around  can  find  plenty  of  people  who 
can  spell  on  their  fingers. 

In  a recent  issue  of  "Touch— and  Go"  I showed  you  the  five  vowels— 
"A-E-I-O-U."  I am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  nothing  could  be  more 
rapid  or  simple  than  making  these  letters.  Now  I will  show  you  ten  addi- 
tional letters,  all  formed  on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  I think  that  this  is 
the  first  time  instructions  for  the  two-hand  manual  alphabet  have  been  pub- 
lished in  braille— so  "Touch— and  Go"  has  a news  scbop. 

The  letter  "G"  is  formed  for  the  deaf  by  making  fists  with  both  hands 
and  placing  one  on  top  of  the  other.  When  the  deaf-blind  form  "G"  the 
speaker*  s right  fist  is  placed  on  the  listener*  s left  palm,  with  the  small 
finger  against  the  outstretched  hand.  This  is  unmistakable. 

The  letter  "H"  is  formed  by  the  speaker’s  holding  his  right  hand 
open,  fingers  together,  and  making  a quick  stroke  across  the  listener's 
left  hand  from  the  wrist  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 

Now  to  form  the  letter  "J"  the  speaker  uses  the  index  finger  of  the 
right  hand  and  makes  a qi ick  stroke  downwards  on  the  middle  finger  of  the 
listener's  left  hand,  from  the  tip  of  the  finger  to  the  wrist. 
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Next  comes  "M".  Holding  his  palm  down,  the  speaker  places  the  first 
three  fingers  of  his  right  hand  flat  on  the  listener’ s left  palm  at  right 
angles  to  the  listener’ s fingers.  Two  fingers  in  the  same  position  make  "N” 
and  one  finger  in  the  same  position  stands  for  ”L”.  Well,  that  is  simple- 
one  finger  for  ’’L”,  two  for  ’’N”  and  three  for  ’’M”— all  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Hold  the  fingers  close  together. 

Now  to  form  the  letter  ’’R”,  the  speaker  crooks  his  index  finger  and 
lays  it  flat  on  the  listener' s palm. 

Now  we  come  to  the  letter  "V".  The  speaker  places  his  first  two 
fingers  on  the  listener's  palm,  separating  the  fingers  to  look  like  a print 
nyw. 

To  make  the  letter  ’’Z"  the  speaker  bunches  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand  together,  keeping  the  hand  open.  He  touches  the  middle  of  the  listen- 
er' s palm  with  the  tip a of  the  five  fingers. 

The  tenth  letter  is  "T^'.  Keeping  the  other  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  closed,  the  speaker  points  his  index  finger,  touching  the  tip  of  it  to 
the  heel  of  the  listener’s  palm. 

The  deaf-blind  person  must  hold  out  his  left  hand,  keeping  it  at  ease. 
The  speaker  uses  the  right  hand  to  form  the  letters,  and  with  the  left  he 
holds  the  listener’s  extended  hand  by  the  wrist.  A period  of  learning  is 
necessary,  of  course,  but  great  speed  can  be  obtained  through  sufficient 
practice. 

A future  issue  of  "Touch— and  Go"  will  contain  the  remaining  letters 
of  the  alphabet, 

— oOo— 

Editor's  Note:  In  the  United  States  this  manual  alphabet  described  by 
Mr.  Dale  is  known  as  the  "English  Two-Hand  Manual  Alphabet  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind."  Directions  for  forming  the  vowels  were  given  in  the  article 
"Standardize  the  Deaf-Blind  Manual  Alphabet"  by  Alex  Dale,  which  appeared 
in  the  October,  19^3  issue  of  TOUCH— AND  GO. 
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HOW  NOT  TO  BE  TAKEN  BY  A TEST 
by 

Richard  Kinney 

Most  professors  advise  against  cramming  for  exams.  This  is  be- 
cause professors  are  kind-hearted  and  remember  how  their  eyes  ached  when 
they  used  to  cram  for  theirs.  Professors  who  got  to  be  professors  with- 
out cramming  can  be  counted  on  your  left  thumb.  Do  you  begin  to  sense  a 
moral? 

The  scientific  principle  behind  cramming  is  easily  set  forth.  The 
human  mind  is  like  a sieve— as  you’ve  probaoly  noticed  during  past  exams. 
The  later,  then,  that  you  load  the  sieve,  the  fewer  facts  have  time  to  ooze 
out  before  the  test.  Simp?^e,  lucid,  logical.....  Of  course,  the  best 
cramming  is  a thorough  review,  not  a first-acquaintance  size-up. 

Old  hands  at  the  sport  of  test-taking  have  developed  certain  strata- 
gems. Here  they  are: 

Never  leave  an  exam  question  blank.  Statistics  prove  that  even  a 
student  grader  can  spot  a blank  nine  times  out  of  ten.  If  you  can’t  think 
of  anything  else,  write:  ”I  love  you,  Mabel.” 

In  marking  true-false  statements,  beware  of  little  words  like 
’’always”  and  ’’never”.  Historical  records  dating  back  to  the  Latter  Ice 
Age  indicate  that  professors  believe  nothing  whatever  happens  ’’always” 
or  ’’never”.  Example:  ’’The  sun  always  rises  in  the  east.”  Mark  it 
false. 

In  multiple-choice  tests,  the  most  likely  answer  should  be  viewed 
with  the  loftiest  suspicion.  For  instance,  if  a question  asks  who  wrote 
Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address  and  Lincoln  appears  among  the  choices,  it 
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was  probably  Washington* 

Matching  tects  are  always  a cinch*  Just  pair  the  items  you  recog- 
nize and  check  off  the  others  on  your  fingers  while  reciting,  "Twinkle, 
twinkle,  little  shark,  how  I wonder  what  to  mark*"  If  you  run  short  of 
fingers,  take  off  your  shoes* 

The  above  methods  are  best  by  logical  necessity*  The  author  has 
personally  tested  all  other  methods*  They  didn’t  work* 

— oOo— 


--from  the  Mount  Union  College  "Dynamo" 
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BETSIE  BARKS 


Hello#  How  are  you?  I*m  finel 

I'm  not  going  to  make  any  New  Year's  resolutions  this  year.  I'm 
not  going  to  make  any  because  it' s too  hard  to  think  them  up  and  it' s much 
too  hard  to  keep  them  afterward.  Suppose,  for  instai  ce,  I made  a resolution 
not  to  be  unhappy  on  trains— here  I am  under  the  desk— the  Boss  and  Betty 
Riley  are  talking  about  going  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  They  think  I'm 
asleep,  but  I'm  listeningl  They  say  that  maybe  we  should  take  a train  out 
there  because  there  might  be  an  ice  storm.  Maybe  the  airplanes  won't  be 
flying.  If  I made  the  resolution,  they  would  expect  me  to  like  the  train. 

As  it  is,  I can  still  hate  the  train  and  fuss  all  I want  to.  Resolutions 
are  really  dangerous  because  people  seem  to  expect  you  to  keep  them. 

I want  to  tell  you  about  going  to  see  Jackie  Coker  in  California# 

The  Boss  and  I drove  down  to  her  place  with  two  ladies,  but  they  left  me 
in  the  car]  I cried  a little,  and  they  left  me  just  the  same.  So  I got 
up  on  the  front  seat,  even  though  I know  I'm  not  allowed  on  car  seats,  and 
watched  them  through  the  window,  I could  see  them  in  the  house  and  I could 
see  Jackie,  too,  Jackie  is  pretty#  Then  I saw  a big  dog.  The  dog  was 
pretty,  too,  I looked  and  looked  to  see  if  the  Boss  would  pat  her.  She 
didn't,  but  I kept  watching.  They  stayed  a long  time,  I thought#  Finally, 

I leaned  on  the  wheel  and  ?ii3.do  the  horn  blow.  I don't  know  why  they  all 
laughed  at  me,  but  the  horn  must  have  helped  because  they  came  right  out. 
Jackie  came  out  with  them  to  see  me.  It  was  nice  to  see  Jackie,  but  I 
couldn't  think  much  about  her  with  that  dog  in  the  house  there!  I didn't 
think  the  Boss  had  touched  her,  but  I had  to  sniff  her  hands  carefully  to 
make  sure. 
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I like  California  and  I like  lots  of  places*  New  York  is  nice# 
too#  and  the  Boss  and  I went  Christmas  shopping.  Everyone  in  the  store 
talked  to  me  and  patted  me.  They  wanted  to  feed  me#  but  the  Boss  said# 
’’No”.  She  is  stubborn  sometimes. 

Santa  Claus  was  good  to  me  and  I think  holidays  are  fun.  Everybody 
is  cheerful  and  I get  a lot  &f  extra  attention  then. 

I hope  all  of  you  had  some  good  times#  too,  I hope  you  have  a 
Happy  New  Year, 

Thank  you  and  good-bye. 


Betsie  Dinsmore 


MAN  OF  THE 


Editor^s  Note?  Every  year  Time  Magazine  selects  the  ’’Man  of  the  Year,” 
and  in  the  following  article^  reviews  events  of  1953  centered  around  this 
choice. 

Konrad  Adenauer,  Chancellor  of  the  West  German  Republic,  apostle  of 
United  Europe,  is  1953* s Man  of  the  Year.  This  man  had  already  guided 
the  hated  land  of  the  Hun  and  the  Nazi  back  to  moral  respectability  and 
had  earned  himself  a seat  in  the  highest  councils  of  the  Western  powers. 
Though  she  still  lacked  a formal  peace  treaty,  and  the  Iron  Curtain  fenced 
her  off  from  half  her  land  and  from  16  million  countrymen,  Konrad  Adenauer's 
West  Germany  last  year  emerged  as  the  strongest  country  on  the  Continent 
save  Soviet  Russia. 

"This  year,"  said  the  Man  of  the  Year,  "is  the  year  in  which  the  re- 
emergence  of  Germany  changed  the  world  picture." 

It  was  a year  to  alter  the  riverbanks  of  history.  A cease-fire 
without  victory  quieted  Korea,  but  it  was  still  the  quiet  of  the  dormant 
volcano.  Mankind's  greatest  tyrant  died^  his  death  touched  off  a lupine 
scuffle  for  succession  in  the  Kremlin  and  opened  a new  and  unpredictable 
era  for  the  tyranny  Joseph  Stalin  fixed  on  half  the  globe.  Radioactive 
dust  particles  borne  east  in  a cloud  frcm  Siberia  told  the  outside  world 
that  Russia,  too,  had  plumbed  the  secret  of  the  thermonuclear  bomb.  Yet 
somehow,  in  the  year  in  which  he  learned  that  a mere  handful  of  chemicals 
could  blast  his  world  to  smithereens,  the  average  man  of  the  free  world 
seemed  to  conclude  that  the  peril  of  general  war  had  lessened. 

It  was  also  a year  in  which  a white  man  and  a brown  man,  held  to- 
gether by  a light  nylon  rope,  climbed  the  highest  mountain.  In  this  feat 
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of  the  New  Zealand  beekeeper,  Edmund  Hillary,  and  the  sinewy  Sherpa  tribes- 
man, Tenzing,  millions  down  in  the  mundane  valleys  felt  a vicarious  ex- 
hilaration—the  reminder  that  by  valor  and  dedication  man  may  surmount  his 
Eve rests. 

In  the  streets  of  East  Berlin,  two  brave  youths  fought  off  Soviet 
army  tanks  with  stones— proof  that  man  of  1953>  on  city  streets  and  against 
the  cdds,  would  risk  everything  for  freedom.  It  was  June  17— the  day  East 
Germans  rose  up  against  their  Communist  oppressors  across  their  barbed- 
wire  land,  the  day  that  showed  that  the  Red  monolith  might  some  day  crack. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  Big  Change  came — after  20  years.  The  Democrats 
packed  tmt  and  the  Republicans  moved  in.  Dwight  Eisenhower  rode  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  into  the  IfJbite  House  on  a surge  of  immense  popularity 
and  high  hopes.  His  popularity  continued  high  throughout  1953 > but  he  did 
not  choose  to  invoke  it  openly,  and  it  remained  in  reserve,  like  troops 
uncommitted  to  battle.  His  major  achievement  (whose  effects  will  be 
measured  in  195U)  was  in  the  field  he  knew  best;  a vast  readjustment  of 
the  U.  S.  military  to  the  age  of  the  atom.  In  practical  politics,  a field 
he  knew  less  about,  he  had  yet  to  make  his  mark.  He  had  yet  to  harness 
the  divergent  wills  and  pressures  within,  the  Republican  Party,  and  com- 
mand them,  but  the  signs  at  1953’ s end  were  that  he  was  prepared.  His  task 
was  made  more  difficult,  perhaps  postponed,  by  the  death  in  July  of  Ohio’s 
Robert  A.  Taft,  the  Republicans’  great  Senate  leader  and  selfless  counselor 
of  the  man  who  had  defeated  him  for  the  presidential  nomination. 

Not  for  what  he  accomplished,  but  for  the  noise  he  made,  Senator  Joe 
McCarthy  was  the  most  discussed  man  of  1953«  His  name  became  an  epithet  i 
to  millions,  a cheer  to  countless  others.  In  1953 > McCarthyism  became  an 
international  word,  widely  understood  around  the  world  to  mean  a cynical 
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exploitation  of  genuine  fears,  a studied  contempt  for  fair  play,  a cunning 
talent  for  concealing  failures  by  loudly  baying  after  new  victims*  Too 
many  abroad,  urged  on  by  a U.  S*  press  that  would  leave  no  word  of  McCartlqr 
unrecorded— >no  matter  how  outlandish— took  him  as  their  image  of  the  Ameri- 
can statesman  and  overemphasised  his  influence.  The  republic,  though,  was 
in  condition  to  survive  McCarthy  and  McCarthyism* 

It  w£s  also  the  SOth  anniversary  of  man’s  first  powered  flight,  and 
it  was  celebracad  by  two  Americans,  first  Scott  Crossfield,  flying  at 
1,327  m.p*h,.  then  the  Air  Force’s  Major  ’’Chuck”  Yeager,  ripping  through 
the  substratosphere  at  more  than  1,600  m*p,h»,  2^  times  the  speed  of 
sound* 

In  sport,  Casey  Stengel  of  the  New  York  Yankees  became  baseball’s 
first  manager  to  win  five  consecutive  World  Series  chanqpionships*  The 
year  brought  reminders  of  previous  champions:  Jim  Jeffries  died|  so  did 
Bill  Tilden  and  Jim  Thorpe* 

It  was  also  the  year  of  3-D,  CinemaScope,  Cinerama,  big  screen, 
stereophonic  sound  and  other  technical  tricks  designed  to  make  movie  ac- 
tress Marilyn  Monroe  look  6I4  feet  long  (couchant)  and  intended  to  lure 
back,  by  sheer  gigantism,  the  public  that  had  been  lost  to  17-inch  TV 
screens*  This  too  was  sometimes  called  progress* 

The  year’s  obituary  list,  not  even  counting  Joe  Stalin  and  Bob  Taft, 
was  forbiddingly  distinguished?  Eugene  O’Neill,  the  greatest  playwright 
the  U*.  S*.  had  produced;  Welshman  Dylan  Thomas,  the  best  young  poet  in  the 
English  language;  Sergei  Prokofiev,  Russia’ s great  composer;  General 
Jonathan  Wainwri^t,  hero  of  Bataan;  Mayor  Ernst  Reuter,  hero  of  the  cold- 
war  battle  of  Berlin;  Saudi  Arabia’s  fabulous  King  Ibn  Saud;  Britain’s 
redoubtable  Queen  Mary* 
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The  British  Commonwealth  crowned  its  Queen  in  elegance  that  momen- 
tarily revived  a great  past  and  lifted  spirits.  The  Queen  was  Britd.n*s 
Woman  of  the  Yearj  Britain’s  Man  was  clearly  its  great,  aging  political 
chieftain,  newly  knighted  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

The  new  Red  Empire  quavered  uncertainly  at  the  change  of  rulers. 

The  cerebral  hemorrhage  that  killed  Stalin— if  that  is  what  did  it— assuredly 
left  behind  the  man  of  seme  future  year.  Communism’s  Men  of  19^3  were  not 
its  leaders,  but  its  subjects.  At  home  the  Kremlin  was  harassed  by  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  Soviet  masses  and  a serious  crisis  in  agriculture.  Abroad, 
it  suffered  sharp  setbacks — an  armistice  that  acknowledged  its  failure  in 
Korea,  the  uprisings  in  East  Germany,  a rash  of  troubles  in  the  other  East 
European  satellites,  the  stunning  psychological  defeat  in  the  explanation 
tents  of  Panmunjom, 

Konrad  Adenauer  had  his  own  list  of  ’’the  decisive  events”  of  the 
year:  ’’The  clear  and  determined  attitude”  of  the  U.  S,  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  struggle  against  Communism,  the  uprisings  in  East  Germany,  his  own 
election  victory,  and  President  Eisenhower’s  atomic  pool  proposal,  which 
Adenauer  believes  ”may  well  be  the  beginning  of  real  understanding  between 
East  and  West.”  Stalin’s  death,  he  says,  was  "not  a factor  of  major  impor- 
tance.” It  did  not  increase  the  chances  for  peace.  "Stalin  had  the  power 
and  prestige  to  alter  the  course  of  Kremlin  foreign  policy.  His  successors 
have  not.” 

Adenauer  has  some  advance  worries  for  19514:  "There  is  wind  in  the 
ail?,  and  the  sky  is  not  without  clouds."  Biggest  clouds:  indecision  in 
France,  the  approaching  four-power  conference  bn  Germany,  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  U.  S.  Congress. 

As  for  France:  "The  French  people  have  a much  clearer  conception  of 
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EDO  than  does  the  French  Parliament*  I am  convinced  the  French  will  finally 
agree  to  the  formation  of  an  integrated  Europe*" 

On  foup^ppwer  negotiations:  "The  hope  that  the  Soviets  have  altered 
their  course  is  unfounded.  Their  strategy  for  the  Berlin  conference  is 
mainly  that  of  delay.  The  three  Western  ministers  must  maintain  an  undi- 
vided front.  Russia  will  attempt  to  weaken  the  French  will  to  ratify  EDO. 

If  successful,  it  would  be  Russia’s  greatest  triumph*" 

On  Congress:  "I  fully  understand  that  there  should  be  impatience* 

I confident lyl-hope,  however,  that  as  much  as  they  dislike  what  happens,  they 
will  be  wise  enough  not  to  stop  giving  moral  assistance  and  financial  support 
at  this  critical  moment  when  final  success  is  in  sight*" 

"The  first  six  months  of  19$h  will  be  decisive*" 
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* Courtesy  TIME}  copyright  Time  Inc.  19^3  (January  U,  19$h  issue) 
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